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R. COX scores a point when he 

declares that, if elected, the con- 
ception of the Presidency upon which 
he will act is “the conception held by 
Lincoln and Roosevelt, by Cleveland 
and Wilson, and all other Presidents 
of the past to whom history has as- 
signed a significant place in the nor- 
mal growth of our free institutions,” 
and deprecates “‘any theory of a ‘gov- 
ernment by party,’ which must 
weaken this solemn sense of personal 
responsibility.” This is directed, of 
course, against the position enun- 
ciated by Mr. Harding in his speech 
of acceptance; and if the opposition 
between the two attitudes were as 
clear as Mr. Cox makes it out to be, 
there could be no question as to which 
side any sound-minded citizen should 
approve. But it is only fair to Mr. 
Harding to recognize the obvious fact 
that in declaring for “party spon- 
sorship in government’’—he does not, 
by the way, speak of “government by 
party’—he was giving expression 





not to an abstract doctrine, but to 
that resentment of, and _ reaction 
against, Mr. Wilson’s unprecedented 
policy of one-man rule which is 
shared by millions of his fellow citi- 
zens. It is important, nevertheless, 
that the other aspect of the ques- 
tion, that of the President’s solemn 
personal responsibility, should be 
brought to the front; and Mr. Cox 
has done so in words that are strong 
and impressive. 


EITHER advocates nor opponents 

of Article X can pack the merits 
of their case into a single sentence. 
But it is easy enough to give in a 
single sentence a false view of the 
character of that article. This Mr. 
Cox does when in his speech of ac- 
ceptance he says that “we have as 
historical precedent the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which is the very essence of 
Article X of the Versailles Cove- 
nant.” There is, indeed, much re- 
semblance—though by no means iden- 
tity—between the purpose of Article 
X and that of the Monroe Doctrine; 
but even complete identity of purpose 
would be a very different thing from 
identity of “essence.” The essence of 
Article X is the obligation it imposes 
upon the nations subscribing to it, to 
execute the purpose which it lays 
down; the essence of the Monroe Doc- 
trine is in two ways fundamentally 
different from this. The Monroe Doc- 
trine is a declaration of the policy of 
a single nation, adherence to which 
may be discontinued at the pleasure 
of that nation, without breach of ob- 
ligation entered into by it towards 
any other nation; and even dur- 
ing the continuance of that pol- 
icy the question of the means by 
which, and the degree in which, it is 
to be maintained is wholly at that 
nation’s discretion. To bring the 


“essence” of Article X into conform- 
ity with that of the Monroe Doctrine, 
its pronouncement for “the territorial 
integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence of all members of the 
League” would have to be made to 
declare merely that the subscribing 
nations would consider any attempt 
to violate such independence and in- 
tegrity as dangerous to their peace 
and safety. 


4 inaeng Virginia Railway and Power 

Company announces a plan of 
profit-sharing to take effect as of 
August 1, according to which net 
profits are to be distributed between 
the Company and its employees on a 
fifty-fifty basis, yielding in this in- 
stance an addition of about six per 
cent. to the wages of all classified em- 
ployees. This, though large in the 
aggregate, may seem a slight increase 
to the individual employee; but if he 
is already receiving the current rate 
of wages he will be glad of the bonus 
and may help to earn it by taking a 
more lively and loyal interest in the 
affairs of the Company. Notwith- 
standing the failure of many profit- 
sharing schemes, every effort like 
this, looking towards friendly coép- 
eration between employees and em- 
ployers, is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Also, it calls attention to the 
fact that in many companies the de- 
gree of “exploitation” of labor is far 
less than is commonly supposed. 


Speen MANNIX, on leaving 
Australia, intimated his intention 
to pray, when in Ireland, “on the 
graves of the murdered men whose 
names would survive in history.” 
Mr. Bonar Law, during the debate on 
the bill for restoration and mainte- 
nance of order in Ireland, evoked 
loud ministerial cheers of assent 
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when, having given the number of 
policemen and civilians killed in Ire- 
land during the first half of this year, 
he stated that in England there were 
“smouldering fires of resentment at 
these cold-blooded murders.” What 
an excellent opportunity the British 
Government has thrown away of let- 
ting the prelate decide whether to ex- 
clude or comprise in his prayers the 
murdered to whom Mr. Bonar Law re- 
ferred. How the Cardinal, by a visit 
to Ireland, could possibly make mat- 
ters worse than they actually are is 
difficult to comprehend. If it was 
feared that his outspokenness would 
have a stirring effect on the sus- 
ceptible minds of the Irish because of 
the speaker’s prestige, that prestige 
has redoubled its persuasive elo- 
quence by the enforced silence to 
which it is doomed. Cardinal Man- 
nix could not wish for a clearer dem- 
onstration of his power than is con- 
veyed in this undisguised solicitude 
which his approach has aroused in 
official quarters. 


HIS is the more regrettable as the 

prelate was almost sure to have 
incurred the censure of the Vatican 
if he had been allowed free speech in 
Ireland. The Curia, which shows it- 
self anxious to resume diplomatic re- 
lations with France, would never 
allow its relations with the British 
Government to become strained on ac- 
count of Sinn Fein. Though the 
“Irish Republic” is the work of 
Roman Catholics, the Church’s inter- 
national position precludes the possi- 
bility of its changing the neutral at- 
titude it has maintained until now 
for an open championship of Sinn 
Fein. The provocative demeanor of 
Cardinal Mannix, which the applause 
of his own countrymen would have 
carried to a climax, might have 
proved helpful to the British by elicit- 
ing from Rome an explicit disavowal 
of the Vatican’s partiality for Sinn 
Fein. 


} pumas was nothing unprecedented, 
nor is there any ground for ap- 
prehension, in the refusal of the 
American Government to permit the 
landing of a British cable ship at 
Miami, Florida. Cables can not be 


landed without a license, and so far 
no license has been granted. Under 
similar circumstances the Govern- 
ment has before acted in the same 
way, in 1899 and again in 1901. The 
point at issue is not between Great 
Britain and the United States—the 


_ fact that the cable ship was British 


is a mere accident—but between the 
American Government and an Amer- 
ican cable company. In permitting 
the establishment of a Miami-Bar- 
badoes line, however, which would 
link up with the British-owned sys- 
tem of Brazilian cables, the Govern- 
ment would tacitly accord recogni- 
tion to the present British monopoly 
of interstate communication in 
Brazil, a sixty-year concession which 
still has thirteen years to run. The 
question of England’s increasing con- 
trol of cable facilities throughout the 
world is a large and interesting one, 
to which we may have occasion to re- 
fer again. In this particular case, 
quite obviously it would have been 
wrong to allow the American com- 
pany to argue the matter on the basis 
of an accomplished fact. 


OW that the railways have been 

allowed advances in rates suffi- 
cient to yield an additional gross in- 
come of about $1,500,000,000 a year, 
one wonders what they are going to 
do with all this money and how the 
public are going to get any of it back. 
The railway employees, numbering 
about 2,000,000, or, with their fami- 
lies, about 8,000,000 souls, will be 
the first beneficiaries, to the extent 
of over $600,000,000. This will leave, 
roughly, $900,000,000 to be applied 
to the purchase of new equipment, ad- 
ditional operating expenses, the pay- 
ment of interest on new loans, the 
building up of reserves and the pay- 
ment of dividends to stockholders. 
The bondholders will get none of this, 
as their income is fixed until the 
expiration of the various terms; 
but new loans, whether floating or 
funded, will require higher rates of 
interest than formerly, thus reducing 
the amount available for dividends. 
For all that, the stockholders have 
reason to feel encouraged. The short- 
age in rolling stock is likely to be re- 
lieved as soon as new cars and loco- 


motives can be manufactured. Be- 
fore the war the roads used to add a 
yearly average of about 150,000 new 
freight cars, 3,200 passenger cars, 
and 3,000 locomotives; during the 
war these averages declined respec- 
tively, to 75,000, 850, and 1,900— 
hence the net shortage to-day is about 
225,000 freight cars, 7,000 passenger 
cars and 3,000 locomotives. Ob- 
viously, this shortage can not be 
made up at once, but it is proposed 
to spend within a year something like 
$700,000,000 in new equipment, ad- 
ditional main tracks, sidings, signal, 
and interlocking plants, shops, sta- 
tions and other improvements. Of 
course, this money will come chiefly 
from new loans. made possible by the 
prospective increase in net income. 
So the starvation period is at an end. 
The roads should soon be giving a 
better passenger service and moving 
all kinds of freight to market so effi- 
ciently as materially to promote an 
increase of production and a reduc- 
tion of the cost of living. 


7E still think there is something 

to be said for political govern- 
ment, bad and useless as the thing is 
pictured by radical editors. When 
they come down town in their limou- 
sines to pen their proletarian and 
anti-governmental cerebrations, they 
might give a passing thought to the 
humble minion of the state, the traffic 
cop, who sees to it that no low-browed 
truckman runs into them and smashes 
them up. When they hurl powerful 
invective at individuals, and no in- 
dignant reader comes to the office, 
equipped with a spiked club, to argue 
the matter out, they might reflect that 
the despised state has made provision 
against just that sort of argument. 
Now a Traffic Cop Soviet might in- 
deed offer some protection to the 
limousine passenger; an Editorial 
Soviet might interpose to some ex- 
tent individual reprisals for assumed 
injuries; and perhaps even an Ash- 
Can Soviet might see to it that Jones 
or Smith regularly set out his gar- 
bage to be collected, instead of allow- 
ing it to pile up into a_ pestilence- 
breeding heap. But the matter is 
at best speculative; and Lenin, the 
highest current authority, who has 
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abolished the political state in name 
only to make it a thousand-fold more 
dictatorial and inclusive, insists on a 
centralization of functions. There is 
also the matter of taxes and levies on 
the belongings of the private citizens. 
Where there is no tax-gatherer there 
is sure to be his analogue in some 
form; and the common run of man- 
kind, in all times, seems ‘to have pre- 
ferred the tax-gatherer. 


EVIES on _ people’s_ belongings 
seem destined to persist, despite 
the radical editors. There is, of 
course, some field of choice as to the 
method. A democratic government 
does the thing one way; an auto- 
cratic government, or a bandit group 
in an anarchic society, does it in an- 
other way. In Northern Mexico, un- 
der the late régime, the Villa bandits 
would make a forced levy upon a 
town or village; whereupon the Car- 
ranzista troops, to punish the deni- 
zens for having permitted Villa to tax 
them, would enter and make a clean 
sweep of everything that could be car- 
ried away. Lenin collects what he 
thinks needful by detachments of the 
Red Army. The mode is unpopular, 
for a considerable number of the con- 
scripts get killed in the process of 
collecting, but it is said to be roughly 
effective. In a part of China where 
political government has_ broken 
down, the bandit troops occupying 
Chungking have offered to evacuate 
the city if the citizens will hand over 
$1,000,000. But the citizens can not 
see any particular virtue in the offer; 
since if they pay, and the troops de- 
part, another army of bandit troops, 
camped a few miles away, will im- 
mediately enter and levy another 
$1,000,000. Very likely the citizens 
would prefer any sort of political 
government to the situation that now 
confronts them. 


T’S best to be off with the old creed 

before you are on with the new. 
To have been more or less of a Man- 
chestrian most of one’s allotted span; 
to have spent one’s days and nights 
in proving to a reluctant world that 
with a low tariff and plenty of civil 
service reform a goodly portion of the 
millennium could be brought in, and 


that all other proposals were mere 
sound and fury; to have fought the 
battle stoutly on these lines—and then 
all at once to turn Bolshevik or near- 
Bolshevik, is a course that has its 
dangers. Thus does it come about 
that a flabbergasted public finds a 
journal of opinion linking Grover 
Cleveland and Nikolai Lenin in a com- 
mon praise as great and good men, 
with presumably similar ideals, 
standards, and methods. Thus, also, 
does the same public see Palmer and 
Buckner brought forth out of fond 
reminiscence as the type of candi- 
dates that would have made the radi- 
cal Farmer-Labor party a thing of 
force and impressiveness. Thus, fur- 
ther, does the same public learn, along 
with much else of astonishing import, 
that the common bond of union of the 
radical groups is a desire to restore 
the “old traditions of American free- 
dom.” It is all expounded, too, with 
most weighty seriousness; the hilar- 
ity of discerning readers may echo 
from Penobscot to Tia Juana, and yet 
arouse in the editorial breast not a 
single misgiving. 


F wisdom has its way the question 

of New York’s War Memorial will 
not be rushed to a decision this sum- 
mer. There is nothing to be lost by 
waiting a little—no fear that the ef- 
fective desire for a memorial will 
perish if it is not at once satisfied— 
and there is a great deal to be gained. 
Of the three plans suggested by the 
Committee, we have already said a 
few words in approval of that which 
they placed first on their list —a 
bridge over the Hudson river. There 
is no doubt that to a bridge might be 
given the qualities suitable to a me- 
morial, but the question whether it 
could be preserved from accessories 
not so suitable—noise, bustle, and a 
too complete attention to the day’s 
business on the part of those who 
come near it—suggests that a bridge, 
despite the points in its favor, is not 
the best sort of memorial that could 
possibly be desired. There should be 
time enough in which to try, at least, 
to think of something better. It is 
not beyond hope that in a flash of 
genius the something better—the 
best, even—will be hit upon; per- 


haps this illuminating suggestion will 
come from an unexpected quarter; 
perhaps, when it comes, it will not be 
instantly recognized by everybody for 
the thing it is. Clearly, such a solu- 
tion of the matter is not to be had in 
a moment, but it is worth waiting for. 
It is always possible at any moment 
to fall back on something pretty good, 
but this should not be for want of hav- 
ing tried for something better. 


EFORESTATION is becoming 

something more than a pious 
hope and an extra drain on the pulp- 
wood forests to provide white paper 
for propaganda. The city of Malone, 
New York, has planted a municipal 
forest of 45,000 trees, on the slopes 
of Bear Mountain, and private 
lumber companies have joined in the 
movement so enthusiastically as to 
exhaust the supply of saplings in the 
nurseries of the Conservation Com- 
mission. Life was put into the idea 
through reports brought back from 
Europe by American soldiers, who 
had seen municipal forests in success- 
ful operation in Switzerland, France, 
and Germany. The communal forest 
of Zurich, for example, comprises 
2,840 acres, and yields an average in- 
come of nearly $20,000 a year. The 
Northern New York Development 
League is using all its influence to 
further the work, not only on the 
communal plan, but with private 
owners as well. It is only recently 
that practical lumber men, in this 
country, have regarded the idea of 
intentionally growing timber as any- 
thing but a fantastic dream; but they 
are now taking a longer view into the 
future. It is true that the planter of 
lumber-producing trees can not look 
for a harvest within his own life- 
time, in the ordinary course of events; 
but it is also true that the acre of 
waste land planted to such trees 
takes on an increasing market value 
with each year of growth. Taking 
the country as a whole, the tracts of 
land unremunerative for other pur- 
poses are so many and so extensive 
that their intelligent reforestation 
will play a very important part in 
solving the increasingly burden- 
some problems of fuel and building 
material. 
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Cox on the League 


‘er outstanding fact about Mr. 
Cox’s speech of acceptance is 
that he has stated with vigor, and if 
not with absolute definiteness yet 
with all the definiteness that can 
reasonably be demanded, his position 
on the question of the treaty and the 
League Covenant. And he has done 
his utmost to make it the dominant 
issue of the campaign. For not only 
has he given to it all possible promi- 
nence and emphasis, but he has not 
attempted to elevate any other issue 
into a position of importance. There 
are the usual excoriations of the op- 
posing party and laudations of one’s 
own, neither better nor worse than 
the average of that kind of perform- 
ance; there is the claim of progres- 
siveness for the Democrats and the 
brand of reaction for the Republi- 
cans; but there is neither substance 
nor carrying power in any of that. 
Mr. Cox does not, upon any important 
subject except the League, say any- 
thing that is calculated to play a 
notable part in the campaign. If the 
Republican candidate is “reaction- 
ary,” then the Democratic candidate, 
through a like absence of any trace 
of radicalism in what he says, is re- 
actionary also. It is almost literally 
true that, as the campaign stands to- 
day, the only live issue is the issue of 
the League. 

Mr. Cox’s presentation of that is- 
sue, strong as it is in the main, is 
marred by some glaring faults. The 
charge that the loyal support of the 
President by the Republican Senators 
during the war was a mere pretense, 
and that “underneath this misleading 
exterior, conspirators planned and 
plotted, with bigoted zeal,” is put in 
the forefront. Farther on, Mr. Cox 
quotes Senator Lodge as having “‘said, 
before the heat of present contro- 
versy, that to make peace except in 
company with the Allies, would 
‘brand us everlastingly with dishonor 
and bring ruin to us’”’; yet Mr. Cox 
must know by this time that this was 
said by Mr. Lodge not in December, 
1918, as the Democratic platform has 
it, but when the war was at its 
height, when victory was in the high- 
est degree doubtful, and when a 


separate peace would have meant the 
desertion of our comrades in arms in 
the face of the enemy, and that enemy 
in the fullness of his military power 
—so that the words quoted have no 
more applicability to the present situ- 
ation than if they had been said of 
Athens and Sparta when they were 
fighting the Persians. And other de- 
fects, quite as serious, might easily be 
pointed out. 

But the great point is, where does 
Mr. Cox stand on the issue? And 
the answer is plain. Mr. Cox is for 
the League, with such reservations, 
not destructive of its efficacy, as it 
may prove necessary to make. That 
is a brief summing up of a long dis- 
cussion; but it accurately represents 
the purport of that discussion. Mr. 
Cox has managed with great skill to 
combine denunciation of the Republi- 
can Senators for their reservations 
with a statement of his own inten- 
tions which does not preclude him 
from adopting those reservations if it 
should prove necessary. This is a 
position open to serious criticism 
from either of two standpoints, but 
it is a tremendously strong position 
practically. Out-and-out Wilsonians 
may well object that if, after all this 
fearful to-do, we are only going to 
get what we should have had many 
months ago but for the President’s 
stubbornness, the whole fight has been 
a ghastly blunder. And those who 
want the Lodge reservations may well 
object that if Mr. Cox leaves the way 
open for acceptance of them, he vir- 
tually admits that his denunciations 
are unwarranted, and that the Presi- 
dent was wrong. These are, indeed, 
perfectly valid criticisms; but never- 
theless, Wilsonians will be delighted 
with the stalwart championship of 
the President, while reservationists 
will feel that if Mr. Cox is elected the 
Senate will find in him a man with 
whom it can come to terms. 

The position of Mr. Cox, as we have 
said, is not absolutely definite; but it 
is incomparably more definite than 
that of Mr. Harding. And unless Mr. 
Harding gives us something much 
more substantial than he has thus far 
done, the result will inevitably be a 
steady loss of support from those vot- 
ers who are deeply desirous to have 


the country enter the League, what- 
ever their position about the Lodge 
reservations. Those who want the 
League without the reservations will 
of course vote for Cox; and those 
who want it with the reservations can 
vote for him, with a very strong pros- 
pect that they will get them. But 
can they vote for Harding ? He does 
not tell them. His words sound hos- 
tile to the League, and he seems un- 
willing to say in plain words that his 
hostility is not absolute. Nor has 
he given us any tangible notion of 
the method by which he expects to 
bring about that “association of na- 
tions, codperating in sublime accord 
to attain and preserve peace,” which 
he tells us to expect in case of his 
election. Moreover, in his speeches 
since the acceptance, he has laid 
stress on the comparative unimpor- 
tance of American effort for peace 
abroad as contrasted with effort to 
promote concord and improvement of 
conditions at home. As an abstract 
proposition this may be true; but 
the manner in which it is said can 
but strengthen in people’s minds the 
belief that Mr. Harding’s objective 
is the rejection of the Covenant with- 
out the substitution for it of any ef- 
fective method of codperating with 
the nations of Europe in an effort to 
restore stability to a distracted world. 

Mr. Harding can not afford to 
leave the matter in this shape. It is 
still possible for him to take the wind 
out of Mr. Cox’s sails, except as re- 
gards those people—and we believe 
they are extremely few—who insist 
upon Mr. Wilson’s uncompromising 
position. This he could do by simply 
saying that, as at present advised, he 
expects, if elected, to leave once more 
to the Senate the question of the rati- 
fication of the treaty with the Lodge 
reservations. But if he feels that he 
can not do this, he is at least bound 
to give some clearer definition than 
he has done of that substitute plan 
which he has vaguely indicated. He 
can not expect people to remain con- 
tent with nebulous promises. Unless 
he comes out with a position more 
substantial than any he has thus far 
asserted, he will be playing the part 
of a candidate offering vague gener- 
alities, face to face with an oppo- 
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nent waging a vigorous and aggres- 
sive campaign, upon a programme 
which most people will feel to be as 
definite as can be expected under the 
circumstances. There are, of course, 
other issues besides the League which 
will determine the votes of persons 
who are now doubtful. But a weak 
position on the League will hurt Mr. 
Harding not only with those who are 
deeply interested in that question, but 
with voters generally. Mr. Hughes, 
in 1916, had the advantage of an ex- 
traordinary and well-deserved repu- 
tation for ability and courage; yet his 
nondescript position on the war issue 
sufficed to turn a campaign that 
looked like a walk-over at the start 
into a defeat. Mr. Harding may well 
profit by the example. 


The Great Referendum 


BEF ORE we get any deeper into 
the Presidential campaign it will 
be well to look calmly and clearly 
into the question of its character as 
a “great and solemn referendum” on 
the issue between the President and 
the Senate. That issue was not as 
between some kind of ratification of 
the treaty and its rejection. When 
Mr. Wilson declared in his Jackson 
Day speech that if there was “any 
doubt as to what the people of the 
country think on this vital matter” 
then the next election should be given 
“the form of a great and solemn ref- 
erendum,” the matter to which he 
referred was that of the adoption of 
the Lodge reservations, and above all, 
of course, the reservations on Article 
X. With the Lodge reservations, the 
President could have had the treaty 
in November, 1919, and again in Feb- 
ruary, 1920. 

Upon that issue, however, it is al- 
ready morally certain that the coming 
election will provide no referendum 
at all. We have elsewhere indicated 
that Mr. Cox has come as near to 
an exact definition of his position as 
the difficulties of the situation war- 
ranted us in expecting. But that defi- 
nition certainly does not draw the 
line at any such point as Mr. Wilson 
had in mind. It looks as though Sen- 
ator Reed were going to support him 
on much the same kind of ground as 


his Republican confrére in irrecon- 
cilability, Senator Johnson, is going 
to support Mr. Harding. But far 
more significant than these doings is 
such an expression as the following 
from that independent supporter of 
Mr. Cox, and ardent advocate of the 
League, the New York Evening Post: 

Only by translating “vital principle” into 
Mr. Wilson’s “heart of the Covenant” can Gov. 
Cox’s statement be interpreted as meaning the 
maintenance of Mr. Wilson’s position against 
the proposed reservations to Article X. Gov. 
Cox may find, and probably does find, the vital 
principle of the Covenant embodied elsewhere 
than in Article X, or so embodied in Article X 
as not to be fatally injured by specific reserva- 
tions. 

If Mr. Cox is elected, much more 
than one-third of the Senate will be 
men who have been firmly opposed 
to the acceptance of the Covenant 
without substantial reservations. As 
Mr. Taft has pointed out, there will 
be thirty-three Republican holdovers 
of this description. If Mr. Cox, 
standing on a _ personal platform 
which can be interpreted as the 
Evening Post interprets it, should be 
elected, what reason is there to sup- 
pose that these men, who stood out 
against all the power and prestige of 
Mr. Wilson, will bow to the shadowy 
authority of a doubtful interpreta- 
tion of the successful candidate’s posi- 
tion, as against the clear injunction 
of their own party’s platform? For, 
whatever vagueness there is in the 
Republican platform, it is abundantly 
clear and emphatic against the ac- 
ceptance of the treaty without ample 
safeguarding reservations. 

So far as we can make out, there- 
fore, it is quite out of the question— 
unless, indeed, Mr. Cox should win a 
landslide victory—that the “great and 
solemn referendum” can possibly re- 
sult in the establishment of that thing 
for the sake of which Mr. Wilson has 
postponed our entry into the League 
by at least eighteen months, and per- 


haps prevented our entry into it al-._ 


together. A victory for Mr. Harding 
may mean the final rejection of the 
League. A victory for Mr. Cox will 
at most result in its acceptance with 
substantial reservations. The former 
outcome will be regarded by many as 
a calamity. The latter will be felt 
by all who have the capacity of think- 
ing to be a lame and impotent conclu- 
sion to a long tragedy of errors. 


A War on Prices? 


STATEMENT given out some 
days ago from Republican Na- 
tional Headquarters presented the 
following programme to tax revision, 
to be carried through at the extra 
session of Congress which Mr. Hard- 
ing has announced he will call im- 
mediately in the event of his election: 
Revise and possibly entirely repeal the ex- 
cess profits tax. This is the chief cause of the 
high price of everything to-day. The manu- 
facturer collects it, the wholesaler collects it, 
the retailer collects, with the result that the 
ultimate consumer pays three taxes instead of 
one. 

Immediately increase the tariff schedules, and 
will thereby not only decrease the tax burden 
now falling on this country by about two hun- 
dred millions, but will protect industries and 
American labor, which needs protection from 
low-paid foreign competition. 

Will materially modify the income tax sched- 
ules and bring about a very considerable re- 
duction in them. 


The statement was given out by Rep- 
representative Slemp after confer- 
ence with Mr. Harding and with 
Chairman Fess. “Harding Plans 
War on Prices; Four Steps on Pro- 
gramme to Reduce Living Costs”— 
these headlines in a leading New 
York paper indicate the part that the 
announcement is expected to play in 
the campaign. Accordingly, its pri- 
mary interest to the public turns on 
the question whether the claim made 
in behalf of it as a means of lower- 
ing the cost of living is justified. 
Now the very first thing that must 
strike any competent reader of this 
announcement is the absurd extrava- 
gance of the statement that the ex- 
cess profits tax is “the chief cause 
for the high price of everything to- 
day.”” For such a view as this there is 
not a shred of basis either in ob- 
served facts or in economic theory. 
Opinions differ as to the question 
whether the excess profits tax oper- 
ates to increase prices at all, and if 
so to what degree; but it would be in- 
teresting to be told the name of any 
economic authority that holds it to be 
“the chief cause” of the high prices 
of the present time. Certainly noth- 
ing of the kind was said by the highly 
competent economic experts who 
acted as advisers to the Republican 
National Committee in the prepara- 
tion of a platform programme, and 
nothing of the kind—but on the con- 
trary something very different—was 
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said in the platform itself. The aboli- 
tion of the excess profits tax may or 
may not be a desirable thing; there 
are sound objections to the tax; our 
opinion is that it does in some degree 
—though not by that simple process 
of shifting which is here taken so 
easily for granted—increase prices. 
But its abolition would leave “the 
chief cause,” or even the chief causes, 
of high prices quite untouched. 

The next proposal, the abolition of 
“the Government taxes on freight 
and passenger traffic,” would have 
the effect described—the public would 
“promptly reap the benefit,” for this 
tax is collected directly from passen- 
gers and shippers, and its abolition 
would be a relief of exactly the same 
nature as that of a reduction in rates. 
If, then, its abolition were accom- 
plished by Government economy, so 
that it did not have to be replaced 
by some other tax, it would be a clear 
gain to the public. If some other tax 
were substituted, the question would 
depend on the merits of that other 
tax as compared with the one elimi- 
nated. But the proposal is a good 
one; now that the stress of the great 
war is over, a tax on transportation, 
especially in view of the heavy in- 
crease in. rates, might very well be 
avoided. 

We come now to the tariff pro- 
posal. To “increase the tariff sched- 
ules” will not even tend to reduce 
prices. If such a step is justified by 
the plea that it “‘will protect indus- 
tries and American labor, which 
needs protection from low-paid for- 
eign competition,” it can not also be 
advocated as part of a plan to reduce 
prices; on the contrary, the only way 
in which it will protect American 
labor against “low-paid foreign com- 
petition” is by preventing the lower- 
ing of prices which this low-paid com- 
petition would otherwise bring about. 
There is an argument used by pro- 
tectionists—an argument not without 
merit—that protection of home in- 
dustries in the long run lowers costs; 
namely by permitting the develop- 
ment of “infant industries” which 
have to be subsidized at first, but 
which ultimately stand on their own 
feet; but surely this is not the kind 
of process which is contemplated in 





a “War on Prices” directed against 
the immediate hardships of to-day. 
And it should be noted that the care- 
fully thought-out statement of the 
Republican platform is in sharp con- 
trast with this slap-dash proposal of 
Mr. Harding or his campaigners. 
The tariff plank of the Chicago plat- 
form is, in full, as follows: 

3ut the Republican party reaffirms its belief 

in the protective principle, and pledges itself 
to a revision of the tariff as soon as conditions 
shall make it necessary for the preservation of 
the home market for American labor, agricul- 
ture and industry. 
Surely nothing has happened in the 
past two months to justify the an- 
nouncement of what looks like the 
crude design of a general jacking-up 
of tariff rates. 

Lastly, reduction of the income tax 
would be a most welcome thing—not 
because it is shifted to prices, though 
to some extent it may be, but chiefly 
because it is not shifted. As is 
shrewdly remarked by Prof. Thomas 
S. Adams, in the valuable series of ar- 
ticles which he is contributing to the 
New York Evening Post, the protests 
against the income tax are loudest 
from those who pay it and not from 
those upon whose shoulders it is 
shifted—a phenomenon not easy to 
understand. The truth is, doubtless, 
that some of the burden is borne and 
some shifted, and that in a vast num- 
ber of cases—above all, in the case 
of the high super-taxes—it is not 
shifted at all. But it is a great bur- 
den, and a lessening of it would pe a 
great and general good. Yet, though 
this and the excess profits tax both 
cry aloud for revision, on many 
grounds, it would be idle to expect 
that any change we can make in them 
will greatly reduce the cost of living, 
unless the change be brought about 
by a reduction of the expenses of gov- 
ernment. Waste is one of the great 
causes of high prices—waste by the 
Government, waste by individual 
spenders, waste by inefficient labor, 
waste by bad relations between labor 
and capital, waste by want of proper 
arrangements for codperative effort. 
Both parties promise to stop govern- 
mental waste; what either will do is 
another question. But the four pro- 
posals we have been discussing do not 
relate to that question. 


If Poland Falls 


HE past week has witnessed a 
slowing up of the Bolshevik ad- 
vance in Poland, but this has not 
given rise to optimism as to the out- 
come. There may have been some 
stiffening of the Polish defense, 
thanks to the presence of experienced 
French officers, but it is equally prob- 
able that the Red armies have outrun 
their supplies. The latter face the 
added difficulty of changing from one 
railway gauge to another, but they 
are likely to renew their drive at any 
moment. Most serious is the threat 
on the Polish Corridor, the closing 
of which means the practical bottling 
up of Poland so far as supplies from 
the outside are concerned. Mean- 
while Polish envoys have gone a sec- 
ond time across the lines to arrange 
an armistice, this time clothed with 
power to negotiate the preliminaries 
of peace. Their mission is likely to 
be fruitless, however, so long as the 
Red armies are meeting with suc- 
cess and carrying all before them. As 
before, excuses will be found for de- 
lay, and technicalities raised. Surely 
no one is so naive as to trust to Bol- 
shevik promises or agreements, for 
their fundamental principle of con- 
duct is treachery and deceit. Their 
purpose is to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of Poland and extend the limits 
of the revolution westward. The 
only thing that will save Poland is 
her army, and if this fails, she is lost. 
The defeat of Poland is the defeat 
of the Allies. Poland engaged in a 
foolish chauvinistic adventure last 
April and she has paid dearly for it. 
Her leaders must bear their full share 
of the blame. But the Allies are 
equally responsible. How far they 
urged Poland to undertake the cam- 
paign against Soviet Russia we do 
not know, but one thing is certain, 
and that is that had they warned her 
against it and threatened to withhold 
supplies, it would not have taken 
place. It was both cowardly and 
cruel to let her go forward to fight 
their battles for them if they were 
not prepared to give her full and ef- 
fective support. 
As matters stand to-day, the defeat 
of the Allies is decisive. Their over- 
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tures with the Soviet Government are 
a confession of their impotence to 
direct events. Their ultimatum to 
Russia respecting her terms to beaten 
Poland only serves to make them 
ridiculous. As one pictures Lenin, 
Trotsky, Chicherin and the rest of 
the band around the council-table, re- 
ceiving the ultimatum, one involun- 
tarily recalls Repin’s picture of the 
Cossacks preparing their reply to the 
demands of the Sultan. Yet there 
must be those in England who re- 
member the fate of brave Captain 
Cromie and who feel keenly the hu- 
miliation of petitioning his murder- 
ers for peace. 

But if they secure a peace with the 
Soviet Government, the situation is 
but slightly changed. Such a peace 
would be only a truce, as the Bolshe- 
vik leaders have themselves stated 
with brutal cynicism. Between Bol- 
shevism and western civilization 
there can be no peace. It is a war 
to the death and not to recognize this 
is to court destruction. A real peace 
would mean the speedy fall of the 
Soviet power in Russia, through eco- 
nomic collapse; to prolong its exis- 
tence, it must go forward and devour 
fresh fields. Its propaganda is work- 
ing night and day in other lands, 
causing unrest, strikes, distrust of 
government, confusion of ideas. The 
prestige the Soviets have gained in 
their triumph over the Allies will, in 
view of this, carry them far toward 
subverting the whole of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Russia to-day holds the cards 
and the world situation revolves 
about her. 

Where does Germany stand in all 
this? It is not difficult to surmise. 
The Germans understand Russia, and 
keep in close contact with it. Noth- 
ing Russian escapes their attention. 
Every German knows that the future 
of Germany depends upon Russia. 
The Germans are under no illusions 
as regards Bolshevism. They want 
none of it themselves, and they real- 
ize that it was a risky weapon to use 
in order to put Russia out of the war. 
But’ as they follow step by step the 
blunders of the Allied policy, two 
things cause them a lively satisfac- 
tion. The one is the growth and suc- 
cess of the Red armies; the other is 


the approaching economic collapse of 
the Soviet Government. This is par- 
ticularly true of the thousands of un- 
employed officers and soldiers, as well 
as of other thousands of engineers 
and industrial experts. Suppose Po- 
land falls and Soviet Russia comes 
into contact with Germany along an 
extended frontier. Suppose then that 
the Allies, unable to bring military 
force to bear, declare another block- 
ade of Russia. Some hundreds of 
thousands of Germans would flock 
across the border, whip the Red 
armies into shape as an effective 
fighting machine, and, joining with 
the old Russian officers and: the sane 
elements, take over the task of the 
reorganization of the Russian state 
from its present rulers. With their 
ability at organization and with the 
wonderful natural resources of Rus- 
sia at their disposal, they could laugh 
at blockades, and, by bringing pros- 
perity, and relief from the Soviet 
régime, they would gain for them- 
selves a position from which it would 
be impossible to dislodge them. 
What the Allies will do to meet this 
threatening situation is not yet clear. 
The record of their handling of the 
Russian situation during the past 
three years does not incline one to 
optimism as to the wisdom of their 
next move. Each anti-Bolshevik 
movement has been supported by 
them tardily and half-heartedly, and 
in such a manner as to give the im- 
pression that they were fighting Bol- 
shevism at the expense of Russia. 
Under such conditions not only were 
the movements defeated, but the 
Soviet power increased and Allied 
prestige diminished. A fresh attempt 
to utilize the border States or Gen- 
eral Wrangel in the same manner 
could only result in another failure, 
and this is the more certain because 
of the opposition which the Allies 
would meet at home. Once and for 
all they must recognize the disastrous 
effect of identifying Russian national 
feeling and the Soviet power. For 
self-preservation and to avoid a 
greater war they are bound to save 
Poland from destruction. It looks as 
if this could only be done by force of 
arms, and the action of British labor 
would seem to preclude military as- 


sistance in any form. If no way is 
found to overcome this obstacle, and 
if the Allies are obliged to fall back 
entirely upon negotiations, the out- 
look for Poland and for Eastern Eu- 
rope is indeed dark. It is not wise to 
negotiate with a rattlesnake unless 
you are a snake-charmer, and Mr. 
Lloyd George can not qualify for the 
task. 

America is scarcely less concerned 
than the Allies in the saving of the 
Polish State and in the resurrection 
of Russia from Soviet rule. Fortu- 
nately, our Government realizes 
clearly that peace with Bolshevism is 
impossible. Furthermore, our prob- 
lem is not embarrassed, as is Eng- 
land’s, by a multitude of threatening 
over-seas complications. To be sure, 
the sinister forces of the pro-Bolshe- 
vists in this country have been ex- 
tremely busy in alienating American 
sympathy from Poland and in creat- 
ing the impression that the Soviet 
Government has reformed. This 
should not dissuade us from lending 
to the Poles every assistance in our 
power for their defense. We can at 
the same time deprive the Bolsheviks 
of their strongest weapon—the ap- 
peal to patriotic national sentiment 
—by declaring for the integrity of 
Russia and for the holding in trus- 
teeship of the rights and interests of 
the Russian people until such time 
as these can be definitively settled by 
equal negotiation with a responsible 
Russian Government. Such a decla- 
ration, coupled with a statement that 
we will not recognize the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and that we can not counte- 
nance the destruction of Poland, 
would strengthen the hands of the 
Allies. 
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What the World is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the World for the seven days 
ending August &th.] 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND POLAND: 
In a series of messages, the exquisite 
product of that Art of Mendacity which 
is the crowning glory of the Soviet 
régime, Moscow has made out a very 
plausible case for herself and doubtless 
persuaded a large part of mankind of the 
justice of her behavior since Poland, on 
July 22, applied for an armistice. Asa 
matter of fact, Moscow has shown the 
blackest of bad faith. On one menda- 
cious pretext or another the armistice 
has been delayed. The Red armies have 
pushed on. They are south of the Narew, 
west of the Bug and the Sereth. Polish 
resistance is reported to have stiffened 
here and there, but it seems impossible 
that the Poles should save Warsaw and 
Lemberg. The Allies have sent threats, 
but no troops. They have been flouted, 
and have done little to the purpose. What 
does Moscow propose? Undoubtedly 
she proposes the ultimate Bolshevization 
of all western Europe. But for the pres- 
ent she will perhaps be satisfied with 
Bolshevization of Poland and intimate 
contact with Germany. The Allied Gov- 
ernments will do well to consult the 
safety of Civilization. Poland disposed 
of, it is to be feared that the turn of 
that gallant Varangian Wrangel will 
come next. 

GERMANY: What is Germany go- 
ing todo? If Poland is Bolshevized, will 
the contagion spread inevitably through 
Germany? Certain recent developments 
in Germany may or may not have great 
significance. Trains conveying supplies 
to Poland have been held up and looted; 
the Saar Basin is tied up by a strike; 
the Communists are reported to be furi- 
ously active, and the troubles at Danzig 
are ascribed to Communist agitation; 
we hear of frantic activity in organiza- 
tion or reorganization of reactionary or 
“White Guard” formations, and we 
wonder what the militarists propose; 
“Reichswehr” troops have been sent to 
East Prussia in violation of the Treaty, 
but on the plausible plea of higher neces- 
sity (permission was asked through the 
Council of Ambassadors at Paris, but 
those gentlemen went on vacation with- 
out taking action); and there are symp- 
toms of resistance to enforcement of the 
disarmament bill just passed by the 
Reichstag pursuant to the Spa decisions. 
However hopefully one may forecast the 
future, one must admit that recent de- 
velopments seem to have made inevitable 
an immediate very close intimacy be- 
tween Germany and Russia. Supposing 
no change of heart in Germany, such in- 
timacy, even if only economic for many 
years to come, must be regarded with 


apprehension. The barriers have fallen. 
The Paris press is sure that a definite 
understanding exists between Moscow 
and Berlin; Germany to supply the 
equipment and the trained personnel for 
the rehabilitation of Russia, and Moscow 
promising that Germany shall have back 
her lost Eastern provinces. The Berlin 
Government declares its determination 
to fulfill the Treaty. Mr. Lloyd George 
believes that Fehrenbach and_ von 
Simons are honorable men. Do they rep- 
resent the will of Germany ? 

LITHUANIA: It is reported that 
the Bolsheviki are carrying on a furious 
propaganda in Lithuania, hoping to per- 
suade that country to join Soviet Rus- 
sia as a Federal State. Another report 
has it that the Bolshevists have insti- 
tuted a reign of terror in Lithuania and 
have provoked the Lithuanians to spas- 
modic armed resistance. These people 
are in a singularly unfortunate position, 
wedged between Germany, Soviet Rus- 
sia, and Poland. 

ARMENIA: The Caucasus Arme- 
nians are reported to have had successes 
against invaders. Formally, Erivan and 
Moscow are not at war, the invasion com- 
ing from Azerbaijan; but, as Azerbaijan 
is completely dominated by the Bolshe- 
viki, it amounts to the same thing. 

TURKEY: The Nationalists are 
reported to have started a counter-of- 
fensive against the Greeks northeast of 
Brusa. Moustapha Kemal claims to have 
made an effective reorganization of his 
forces. His headquarters is at Eskishehr. 
The Bolsheviki are reported to be codp- 
erating with him; just how does not 
appear. Signing of the Turkish peace 
treaty has been postponed again until the 
10th, owing to the Greek-Italian dis- 
agreement (noticed in the last issue). 

MESOPOTAMIA: The British are 
still pestered by the tribesmen in Meso- 
potamia. The other day a British col- 
umn was attacked near the site of Baby- 
lon and won a Pyrrhic victory, suffering 
some 300 casualties. A significant de- 
tail of a general situation growing 
hourly more dubious. 

CILICIA AND SYRIA: A con- 
siderable engagement between French 
and Turkish Nationalist troops on the 
line between Mersina and Adana is re- 
ported. The Turks were completely de- 
feated, 400 of them being killed and 
250 made prisoners. 

INDIA: It is reported that Moscow 
has recognized the Indian Revolutionary 
Committee as the legal government of 
India and has granted it a liberal sub- 
sidy; also that revolutionary commit- 
tees in Turkey, Persia, and China are be- 
ing liberally subsidized. 

ALBANIA: The Albanians, having 
persuaded the Italians to retire from 


Albania, are now smiting the Serbians 
and driving them out of Albania, or 
what they conceive to be Albania; for, if 
Albania is to be free, the boundary ques- 
tion has infinite Balkan possibilities. It 
is not likely that Italy, having resigned 
her pretensions in Albania, is going to 
allow Serbia and Greece to realize theirs. 


IRELAND: The situation in Ire 
land underwent no material] change dur- 
ing the week. Mr. Lloyd George would 
willingly parley with Sinn Fein if he 
could come to speech with a truly rep- 
resentative and responsible delegation. 
But Sinn Fein is rather intangible, 
rather Protean; to which quality is 
doubtless due much of its effectiveness. 
The bill for Restoration and Maintenance 
of Order which would devolve upon 
courts-martial most of the duties of 
Crown tribunals, was passed on the 6th. 
Its operation will be watched with in- 
tense interest. 

CHINA: No news from China dur- 
ing the past week. It is a satisfaction 
to know that the Anfu clique have been 
thrust from power, that the Northwest 
Frontier Force has been dissolved, and 
that that dangerous intriguer “Little 
Hsu” has been sent packing. But one 
would feel more sanguine as to the fu: 
ture if the most prominent figure in the 
victorious coalition were, instead of 
Chang Tso-lin, Tuchun of Feng-tien, 
some such man as Li Shun, Tuchun of 
Kiang-su,—a really noble figure from all 
reports, patriotic, able, and thoroughly 
reliable, a Conservative Liberal like, let 
us say, Mr. Balfour. From his record 
one is justified in distrusting Chang Tso- 
lin. Yet he disclaims personal ambition 
and professes sentiments worthy of Mr. 
Wu Ting-fang. If he is sincere, we may 
really see a reconcilement of North and 
South, an unpacked Parliament, a fresh 
start on the road of Constitutionalism. 
But will the Tuchuns allow themselves 
to be abolished? Until the political sit- 
uation is stabilized, the Consortium can 
not effectively function. 

JAPAN: The alliance with Britain, 
not having been denounced, continues in 
force till July, 1921. If continued there- 
after, its terms will be modified in 
conformity with the requirements of 
the League of Nations and doubtless 
so as not to prejudice Anglo-American 
relations. Anglo-American-Japanese re- 
lations are reported to have been under 
anxious discussion of late by American 
and British representatives at Washing- 
ton, particularly with reference to the 
problem of Japanese immigration, so 
distastful to California, to Canada, and 
to the Southern Pacific dominions of the 
British Empire. A subject almost too 
fragile to be thought on. 
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Economic Collapse in Soviet Russia 


IN TWO PARTS—PART ONE 


{Joseph Shaplen, the author of this article, 
was formerly a correspondent of the United 
Press in Russia; he knew Lenin, Trotsky, and 
other Bolshevik leaders personally, and lived in 
Petrograd and Moscow under Bolshevik rule.] 


yo it would be shortsighted to 
disregard the possibilities offered 
in the future development of Russia, it 
would be extremely naive to suppose that 
the lifting of the ban on trade with Rus- 
sia by the State Department will result 
immediately in any considerable trade 
between the two countries. Those who 
have regarded the blockade as the chief 
obstacle to the rehabilitation of Russia 
are facing a severe disillusionment on 
this score. 

The following examination of eco- 
nomic conditions in Russia is based 
entirely upon the highest Bolshevist 
authorities. The facts and figures to be 
presented here are taken entirely from 
the reports submitted by A. Rykov, 
chairman of the Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Economy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, by M. Tomsky, chairman of the 
Central Council of Trade Unions, by 
Kamenev, chairman of the Moscow 
Soviet, and by Lenin and Trotsky. The 
reports were submitted in January of 
this year, and constitute, therefore, the 
latest authoritative information on the 
subject. 

Rykov’s report is probably the most 
important, since he is the chief directing 
power of the Supreme and Local Coun- 
cils of National Economy, the organs 
which control industry and trade in Bol- 
shevist Russia. His report was read on 
January 25, 1920, before the joint con- 
gress of delegates representing councils 
of national economy, trade unions, and 
the Moscow Soviet. 

The following is the gist of the facts 
and figures presented by Rykov: 

Russia’s industry was seriously under- 
mined by the war. This process was ag- 
gravated to a much more serious degree 
by the civil war which has been raging 
for more than two years. “The civil 
war,” Rykov declares, “having caused an 
unparalleled waste of the human and 
material resources of the Republic, has 
engendered an economic and productional 
crisis. In its main features, this crisis 
is one of transportation, fuel, and 
human labor power.” Rykov gives the 
following résumé of the state of trans- 
portation: 

“Before the war the percentage of dis- 
abled locomotives, even in the worst of 
times, never rose above 15 per cent. At 
the present time, however, out of every 
100 locomotives in Soviet Russia 60 are 
disabled, and only 40 capable of working. 
The repair of disabled locomotives also 


keeps on declining with extraordinary 
rapidity: before the war we used to re- 
pair up to 8 per cent.; this percentage 
after the November Revolution some- 
times dropped to 1 per cent.; now we 
have gone up, but only 1 per cent. Un- 
der present conditions of railway trans- 
portation the repairs do not keep abreast 
of the deterioration of our locomotives, 
and every month we have, in definite fig- 
ures, 200 locomotives less than the pre- 
ceding month. It is indispensable that 
we raise the repair of locomotives from 
2 per cent. up to 10 per cent., in order 
to stop the decline and further disin- 
tegration of railway transportation, in 
order to maintain it at least at the level 
at which it stands at the present time. 
As for the broad masses of the popula- 
tion, the workers and peasants of Soviet 
Russia, these figures simply mean that 
there is no possibility of utilizing any 
one of those regions producing grain, 
raw material, and fuel, which have been 
added to Soviet Russia as a result of the 
victory of the Red Army.” 

As a concrete example, Rykov cites the 
following : 

“We have a metallurgical region in the 
Ural Mountains; but we have at our dis- 
posal until now but one single special 
train a month (sic!) to carry metals 
from the Urals to Central Russia. In 
order to transport 10 million poods (180,- 
000 tons) of metal by one single train per 
month several décades would be required, 
should we be able to utilize those scanty 
supplies of metal which are ready in the 
Urals. 

“In order to deliver cotton from Turk- 
estan to the textile factories in Moscow, 
we should have to carry more than one- 
half million poods per month—up to 
600,000 poods (10,833 tons). But at this 
time we have only about two trains a 
month, i. e., scores of years will be re- 
quired for transporting from Turkestan, 
under present conditions, the 8 million 
poods of cotton which we could utilize, 
but are unable to deliver to the 
factories.” 

Will the mere lifting of the blockade 
deliver these commodities within any 
reasonable time to Western Europe, 
America, or any other country? 

The shortage of raw materials, be- 
cause of the breakdown of transportation 
facilities, is further aggravated by the 
lack of raw materials themselves. Says 
Rykov: 

“On account of the disorganized state 
of transportation, we are unable to ob- 
tain cotton now, as the railroads are un- 
able to carry it here. But even as re- 


gards those raw materials which are pro- 
duced in the central parts of Soviet Rus- 


sia, such as flax, wool, hemp, hides, even 
as regards these raw stuffs, Soviet Rus- 
sia is experiencing a severe crisis.” 

According to Rykov the flax acreage in 
Russia has been reduced to 30 per cent. 
of normal, the production of which was 
more than 20,000,000 poods (360,000 
tons). In 1918, the first year of the Bol- 
shevist rule, the production of flax fell 
to 4,125,000 poods (about 75,000 tons). 
In 1918, says Rykov, there was ‘“‘a further 
decrease in the harvest,” while the in- 
dications this year are that the produc- 
tion will go still lower. 

It is a well-known fact that the de- 
crease in the production of flax, as well 
as other agricultural raw materials, is 
due directly to the refusal of the peas- 
antry to produce these commodities for 
fear of requisitions and confiscations by 
the Bolshevist Government, i.e., to the 
economic policy of the Bolsheviki. 

A similar picture is painted by Rykov 
as regards the leather and woolen indus- 
tries. “Here,” he says, “is to be ob- 
served a decline in the quantity of cattle, 
and especially of the sheep which furnish 
wool for our woolen mills.” 

The first half of 1919, Rykov’s figures 
show, resulted in an output of one million 
hides. His expectations for this year do 
not exceed 650,000 hides. “‘The number 
of hides delivered to the Government,” 
says Rykov, “decreases with each suc- 
ceeding year.” 

American parlor Bolshevists, who re- 
gard the realm of Lenin and Trotsky with 
admiration and continue to repeat, par- 
rot-like, the assertion that the blockade 
alone is responsible for Russia’s troubles, 
will find little substantiation of their 
theory in the following passage in 
Rykov’s report: 

“It is the greatest fallacy to imagine 
that the lifting of the blockade or con- 
clusion of peace will in any degree solve 
our raw material crisis. On the contrary 
—the lifting of the blockade and con- 
clusion of peace, if such should take 
place, will mean an increased demand for 
raw materials, as these are the only 
articles which Russia can furnish to 
Europe in exchange for European com- 
modities. The supplies of flax on hand 
are sufficient for ourselves for a period 
of from eight months to a year. But 
we shall not be able to export large quan- 
tities of flax abroad, and the catastrophic 
decline in flax production as compared 
with 1919 raises the question whether 
the flax industry will not experience, in 
1920, a flax shortage similar to the one 
experienced by the textile industry in 
cotton.” 

The fuel situation offers no more en- 
couraging aspect. 

According to Rykov, the Council of 
People’s Commissaries ordered to be pre- 
pared in 1919 from 12 to 14 million cubie 
fathoms (32 to 38 million cords) of fire- 
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wood. Less than 21!4 million cubic 
fathoms (7 million cords) were carted 
out of the forests. As far as deliveries 
of fire-wood to the centres of consump- 
tion is concerned, says Rykov, the Bol- 
shevist authorities have “until now failed 
to meet with success, and therefore even 
the minimum schedule for the fuel sup- 
ply of the main factories of Moscow 
could not be realized.” 

There are at present 100,000,000 poods 
(1,800,000 tons) of coal in the Donetz 
Basin, according to Rykov’s figures. The 
shipment of this coal, however, is im- 
possible until the rehabilitation of the 
transport system. The coal region in 
the immediate vicinity of Moscow, where 
production was never hampered by the 
civil war, “has until now not yielded 
what it should yield to the fuel supply of 
Soviet Russia, but production during the 
past year remained on the same low level 
as the previous year, even falling short 
of 30 million poods (540,000 tons) of 
coal.” 

The condition of human labor power in 
Russia, according to the same high Bol- 
shevist authority, is no more enviable 
than that of raw materials and transpor- 
tation. Says Rykov: 

“Whenever the talk turns to raising 
the productivity of labor, to increasing 
the output, etc., one and the same de- 
mand is heard: ‘Give us bread, then we'll 
work.’ ” 

The question here arises: If the orig- 
inal application by the Bolsheviki of the 
principle of extreme workmen’s control 
in the factories, followed by centraliza- 
tion of industrial authority, has failed 
to stimulate production, will compulsory 
labor, the application of the principle of 
conscription to industry, recently intro- 
duced by the Bolsheviki, serve as a prac- 
tical substitute for incentive or for 
bread? Let those of our American rad- 
icals who are so devoted to the régime 
of Lenin and Trotsky and who so vocifer- 
ously denounce the principle of involun- 
tary servitude embodied in Governor 
Allen’s Industrial Relations Court an- 
swer this question. The Tsar, too, lab- 
ored under the delusion that the knout 
was a worthy incentive to enterprise. 
The Bolsheviki, apparently, have resur- 
rected from the ashes of the old régime 
the same idea. 

But to return to Rykov’s authoritative 
testimony. He has already stated that 
the Soviet Government, despite the fre- 
quent changes of industrial policy, is un- 
able to supply food to the people of Rus- 
sia. To be sure, Rykov asserts that the 
supply of food in 1919 was “many times 
larger than the year before.” But an 
examination of his figures shows that 
this increase is pitifully inadequate. It 
shows that in 1918 there were stored in 
Russia 60,000,000 poods (1,083,000 tons) 
of breadstuffs. In 1919 this was in- 


creased to 90,000,000 poods. Mr. Rykov’s 
“many times” have shrunk to an increase 
of barely 50 per cent. This supply is in- 
deed tragic when we realize that it must 
feed scores of millions of people. The 
Supplies of grain at the disposal of the 
Soviet Government, Rykov reports, will 
last only for three months—of course on 
the basis of the sorry official rations. As 
a result, Rykov declares, there has arisen 
a universal demand for the abolition of 
the nationalization of commerce and the 
return to unrestricted private trade. The 
return to free trade, however, would 
complete the collapse of the economic 
principle of Bolshevism. That is why 
Rykov hastens to leave this unpleasant 
subject and proceed to other highly in- 
teresting and most instructive figures on 
the condition of Russia following more 
than two years of Bolshevist misman- 
agement and experimentation. 
JOSEPH SHAPLEN 


Plymouth, Vermont 


REMEMBER reading a good many 
years ago a description by Bayard 
Taylor of an election, or political “func- 
tion” of some sort, in one of the moun- 
tain cantons of Switzerland, which 
seemed to correspond with the town- 
meeting as it used to be in New Eng- 
land. I do not know that I have thought 
of it since, but to-day it has been brought 
back to my mind. This singularly iso- 
lated spot is the birthplace of Gov. 
Coolidge, and the home of his father, 
who is apparently the leading citizen of 
the town; his appearance, by the way, in- 
dicates that combination of honesty and 
good nature which goes far to win es- 
teem and affection. It was proposed, I 
presume by the Republican State Com- 
mittee, to have Gov. Coolidge hold a re- 
ception at his old home, in recognition 
of the honor conferred on him at Chi- 
cago, although I did not learn that any 
formal invitations were issued, and in 
fact there were few present whom one 
would recognize as politicians. However 
that may be, the day was one which would 
tempt a misanthrope to go to any kind 
of a reception, provided it involved a ride 
through such scenery as is here to be 
found. 

The State of Vermont, it may be ex- 
plained, after the manner in which 
Cesar began his commentary, is divided 
by the Green mountain range into two 
parts; a division which has had im- 
portant results. Geographically, the 
western part belongs in the Champlain 
Valley; the eastern part in that of the 
Connecticut River. Politically, one would 
assign the western part to New York, 
and the eastern part to New Hampshire; 
and in fact the trade of the Champlain 
Valley seeks Troy and New York, while 


that of the eastern part tends towards 
Boston. But, as the world has now an 
opportunity to observe, the boundaries of 
States can not be set as we think they 
ought to be; and as a matter of fact the 
people of Vermont are harmonious 
enough. While the State sent three rep- 
resentatives to Congress there was some 
friction; but now that it sends only two, 
they and the Senators are easily ap- 
portioned. 

I can not resist a little digression in 
this line, which those may skip who do 
not care for practical politics. A former 
Senator, who knew Vermont through and 
through—having had nearly ninety years 
in which to learn it—in commenting on 
the manners of another Senator, who 
had been remarkably successful in gain- 
ing a national reputation for virtue, 
while keeping his political fences in ex- 
cellent repair, recalled the following 
strategical achievement. It seems that a 
number of years ago there was but one 
collector of customs in Vermont; and, as 
the office was extremely lucrative, when 
it became vacant the question of filling 
it was serious. There were two com- 
petitors, neither of whom could safely be 
disappointed, and observers wondered 
how the astute statesman who dictated 
the appointment would escape from the 
quandary. He met the emergency in a 
characteristic manner. With much grav- 
ity of demeanor, he explained to the nar- 
rator of the incident that upon consid- 
eration he had become satisfied that the 
collection of customs duties in Vermont 
required the division of the State into 
two districts; one for the eastern part 
as well as one for the west. The neces- 
sity of this arrangement was obvious to 
Congress, the proper law was _ passed, 
the rivals were placated, and the sena- 
torial fences were made stronger than 
ever. Had Chancellor Oxenstierna been 
acquainted with our politics, he might 
not have called the attention of his 
son to the little wisdom with which 
the world is ruled! Ought I to add that 
the outspoken Tom Reed, who hated the 
war with Spain, referring to the course 
of this Senator, exclaimed: “I would not 
sacrifice the life of a single American 
citizen for Cuba—except his!” 

But to return to my subject. As 
everyone knows, the Champlain Valley 
was, from the days of Champlain himself, 
the highway between Canada and the 
English colonies, and into this valley has 
flowed for more than half a century a 
stream of French-Canadian immigrants. 
Whatever the merits of these fellow citi- 
zens, they differ perceptibly from the 
descendants of the English settlers, as 
even the ordinary tourist can see. Be- 
ing one of these descendants, I am of 
course biased; but it appears to me that 
the eastern part of the State, which has 
received comparatively little of this im- 
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migration, has a thriftier air, and shows 
signs of tidier cultivation. The Cham- 
plain Valley is to a considerable extent 
the bed of a glacial lake; it has a clay 
soil, the underlying rock is limestone, 
sometimes even marble, and although 
far from level, it is more so than the 
eastern part. That part, and indeed most 
of the State, consists of steep hills and 
narrow valleys. Delectable valleys many 
of them are, threaded by limpid brooks, 
and verdant enough to justify the name 
of the State; although that was probably 
given it because the mountains were cov- 
ered with forests of pine and spruce, 
which are now almost gone. With ap- 
parent perversity, they call one of the 
rivers of this region the Black River; an- 
other, a few miles to the East, the White 
River. But there is a reason for this. 
The water of both streams is equally 
pure; but in one case it flows over a 
micaceous rock which makes the bed of 
the stream lustrous like a mirror, while 
in the other the rock, although soft 
enough, makes a darker bed. In both 
valleys the disintegrated rock forms 
roads that are ideal for horses’ feet; 
firm and elastic as rubber. Rubber tires 
are superfluous. The rock is sometimes 
almost tale, so soft that people chop 
fence posts out of it with axes 

One would suppose that this secluded 
valley, in the heart of the Green moun- 
tains, would be free from that indis- 
pensable nuisance, the automobile; but I 
was astonished to find, as we drew near 
our destination, the road filled with these 
vehicles. At Plymouth were parked per- 
haps two hundred, if not three hundred 
of them; and there was but a solitary 
horse and wagon! I confess to being dis- 
turbed by this; that the State which 
prided itself on the Morgan horse should 
have so changed seemed to imply degen- 
eracy. But I was reassured when I saw 
that these cars were wholly unguarded; 
there was no one in sight, and what- 
ever coats and rugs were brought were 
left in the cars. Probably if such a gath- 
ering took place near New York City, un- 
less watchmen were employed, all the 
cars and all their belongings would have 
been stolen as soon as the owners’ backs 
were turned. But when we joined the 
gathering, I needed no reassurance; 
their faces and their manners were suf- 
ficient. This being the land of the 
almighty dollar, I suppose orators nat- 
urally speak of 100 per cent. Americans. 
No one, so far as I know, has ever de- 
fined the term; the word is probably used, 
to paraphrase the French saying, to con- 
ceal the jack of thought; but if any one 
had pointed to the people who were gath- 
ered here, and said—“These are 100 per 
cent. Americans!”, I should have said, 
“I am glad to hear it.” Yet I should not 
have said this had I been present at a 
gathering of my fellow citizens, com- 


posed of people who were born or whose 
parents were born, in Italy, in Greece, 
in Syria, in Poland, in Russia—or even 
in some parts of Ireland. Long residence 
in this country seems to have nothing to 
do with the case; the Sioux and the 
Apaches beat us on that ground; and 
there is hardly one of the ten millions 
of black people of the South whose great- 
grandfather was not a native American. 

Obviously, I am affected with race 
prejudice; yet I can not feel ashamed of 
it, for it is the political and religious 
convictions of the early settlers of New 
England and their social customs, that 
constitute the basis of their reputation, 
and it is because their descendants have 
to a great extent succeeded to this in- 
heritance, that men like Governor Cool- 
idge attain their position. His native 
kamlet—it would take the facility of the 
Italian language in expressing diminu- 
tive size to describe it—is about the last 
place to look for a future governor, or 
president. It is true that the air is brac- 
ing, and the hills inspiring; it is hard to 
believe that man can be vile where every 
prospect pleases. In fact there seem 
hardly enough people to hold an election; 
there are perhaps not more than three 
or four hundred inhabitants of the town; 
besides the Coolidge homestead there are 
not half a dozen houses in sight. But 


there is a church, and a school, and a 
postoffice in the store; it is all that is 
wanted; it is a microcosm. Was it an Emir 
of Afghanistan who said—‘“My country 
is a poor country! It contains nothing 
but rocks and men.” Vermont has rocks 
enough; it has also institutions which 
have moulded men. 

So said Gov. Coolidge in his brief ad- 
dress of welcome. There was nothing 
thrilling about it; it consisted of appro- 
priate generalities, spoken without visible 
emotion. I could study him while he 
spoke. He is very slight; when his back 
is turned you would take him for a boy. 
He has almost a mean face; if you saw 
him behind the counter of the country 
store you would say, if you thought of 
him at all, that it was where he be- 
longed. His hair is a sandy red; his 
features are small; his bearing is that of 
a man weary of his position; there is no 
“magnetism” about him. Yet if you 
look closely you see that he has thought 
seriously; his eyes are keen and his 
mouth has firm lines. There must have 
been something in him that made men 
choose him as a leader, they must have 
recognized in him a justum et tenacem 
propositi virum; and his acts when he 
had of a sudden to face a very great 
crisis showed that they were right. 

McG. 


Christophe Plantin 


life was the Netherlands, where he set- 
tled in the year 1549, living until his 
death in 1589 in the city of Antwerp, 
except for a few years, from 1583-1585, 
when he resided in Leiden as Printer 


T the time of their cruellest suffer- 
ings, when the Prussian heel had 
almost crushed the life out of their pros- 
trate race, the Belgians drew strength 
and hope from the recollection of that 
period in their history which offered, in 
the person of the Duke of Alva and his 
merciless régime, a striking analogue to 
Freiherr von Bissing’s government. De 
Coster’s “Legend of Ulenspiegel and 
Lamme Goedzak’’ must have conveyed a 
message of comfort to many a despair- 
ing soul in its grandiose picture of sor- 
row heroically borne. And now that the 
heroism of the Yser has brought her vic- 
tory and peace, Belgium revives another 
memory of that same time, recalling its 
past greatness not in suffering but in 
achievement. The present period of fev- 
erish reconstruction finds a stimulant in 
the recollection of a man who, by sturdy 
application to his profession in those 
troubled times, raised the printer’s craft 
to a veritable art and his social status to 
a level where he met the great scholars 
and artists and politicians of his day as 
his equals in popular esteem. 
Christophe Plantin, whose birth four 
hundred years ago is to be commemo- 
rated this month at Antwerp, was a na- 
tive of France, the place where he was 
born being probably Saint Avertin in 
Touraine. But the scene of his active 


to the University. In that busy em- 
porium of the most industrious and 
wealthiest country of the Continent his 
enterprise and energy found a wide field 
for their unfolding. The first volume 
which is known to have come from his 
press was a modest beginning, a book of 
instruction for a young lady of noble 
birth, in Italian and French (1555). But 
in those early days, when the printing 
and publishing businesses were in one 
hand and printers were scarce, the 
printer did not specialize in certain lines 
but published whatever his presses were 
given to print. So Plantin’s pedagogical 
treatise did not indicate a special pref- 
erence for educational matter. Writers 
on medicine, geography, history, theol- 
ogy, found him equally interested in the 
fields of their individual pursuits. Edi- 
tions of “Traité des confitures” by Nos- 
tradamus and “Receptes pour guérir 
chevaulx de toutes maladies,” were fol- 
lowed by “Singularités de la France ant- 
arctique, autrement nommée Amérique, 
par A. Thevet, natif d’Angoulesme,” and 
this, again, by the finest volume of that 
first period of Plantin’s printing activ- 
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ity: “La Magnifique et Sumptueuse 
Pompe Funebre, faite aux obseques et 
funerailles du tresgrand et tresvictorieus 
empereur Charles cinquiéme,” of which 
he brought out editions in French, Flem- 
ish, Spanish, Italian, and German. 

For polyglot productions such as this 
Plantin had a special liking. He was a 
good linguist himself and had acquired 
so perfect a command of his adoptive 
country’s native speech that he wrote, 
with the little poetic skill he had, as 
tolerable verse in Flemish as in French, 
and compiled the first comprehensive dic- 
tionary of the Dutch language, the ‘“The- 
saurus Theutonicae Linguae.” But he 
also obtained the collaboration of dis- 
tinguished scholars, who were his edi- 
tors and proofreaders, such as Cornelius 
Kiel or Kilianus, whose eminent “Ety- 
mologicum Teutonicae Linguae” super- 
seded his employer’s more amateurish 
“Thesaurus,” the Latinists Theodore 
Poelman and Victor Ghyselinck, and the 
French poet and physician Jacques 
Grévin. The humanist Justus Lipsius 
was his intimate friend, and King Philip 
II of Spain sent him his own Chaplain 
Arias Montanus, a famous orientalist, as 
an assistant. The most meticulous care 
was devoted to the reading of the proofs, 
and to prevent even the slightest mis- 
print that might have escaped their 
scrutiny from becoming perpetuated, 
the sheets were posted on the door of the 
printing house as an invitation to pass- 
ers-by to take part in the final purifica- 
tion of the text. 

Thanks to that staff of assistants and 
learned experts, Plantin was enabled to 
produce the chef d’ceuvre of his life, the 
incomparable “Bible Polyglotte,” in 
eight volumes, a monument of the col- 
laboration between sixteenth century 
scholarship and typography, being a col- 
lection of texts of the Bible in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Syrian, and Chaldean. The 
money for the execution of that great 
work, amounting to no less than 12,000 
florins, was advanced by King Philip II 
of Spain, whose interest in the enter- 
prise had been won by Plantin’s power- 
ful patron, the Cardinal Granvelle. The 
compositor set up the first page in July, 
1568; on the last day of May, 1572, he 
finished his task. The papal approba- 
tion was not obtained without difficulty. 
Arias Montanus was obliged to travel to 
Rome to plead on Plantin’s behalf at the 
Vatican. On August 23, 1572, Gregory 
XIII gave the -vork his sanction by papal 
brief addressed to King Philip II of 
Spain. 

In 1576 Plantin established his print- 
ing office in a large house on the Friday 
Market, which he left, at his death, to 
his son-in-law and collaborator Francois 
Moretus, whose descendants, for nearly 
three centuries, kept it intact in its orig- 
inal state from generation to generation, 
until, in 1876, the city of Antwerp bought 


it with its complete sixteenth century 
plant, its magnificent library, and all its 
art treasures,—a great historical monu- 
ment of a master printer and his craft. 
When the historian De Thou visited the 
works in 1576, he saw seventeen presses 
in action and a swarm of compositors, 
correctors, and scholars engaged on the 
task of setting up and revising the texts 
of classical authors and modern theo- 
logians and humanists. That busy life 
is gone forever, leaving the workshop a 
noiseless museum where, three hundred 
years ago, all work would seem to have 
suddenly ceased at the call of a magic 


word. This month the dead silence of 
the enchantment will, for a short while, 
be broken by the pilgrims from many 
lands who will visit Antwerp to honor 
the memory of King Philip’s “prototypo- 
graphus.” They will see the old presses 
working again, as if the master’s device, 
“Labore et Constantia,” at his death had 
been adopted by his tools. But man’s in- 
constancy makes their labor a short illu- 
sion, a charming plaything for pious and 
poetic souls. The steam press dooms 
their capacity for work to inertia. 
Labor’s constancy depends on the con- 
stant change of its tools. 
A. J. BARNOUW 


Correspondence 


Senator Harding and the 
Treaty Amendments 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

There is one element in Senator Hard- 
ing’s record which does not seem to be 
given due weight by those who are dis- 
cussing his position in reference to the 
Versailles Treaty and the League of Na- 
tions; and that is his position as to the 
amendments to the treaty which were 
proposed during the debate last year. It 
will be remembered that the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee proposed a large num- 
ber of amendments. Senator Harding 
was a member of the committee and sup- 
ported the committee programme. What 
is more, when the thirty-six so-called 
Fall amendments to the treaty were voted 
upon on October 2, 1920, Mr. Harding 
was recorded on all roll-calls as voting 
aye. These amendments were designed 
to remove the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States from a mul- 
titude of commissions created under the 
treaty. On October 16, Senator Harding 
voted aye on the so-called Shantung 
amendment. October 29 he voted in 
favor of the Moses amendment to equal- 
ize voting strength in the Assembly of 
the League. On November 5 he sup- 
ported Senator La Follette’s amendment 
to strike out the labor provisions of the 
treaty. All these amendments were lost. 

This record is of the greatest im- 
portance. For, as Senator Harding pre- 
sumably supported these changes in the 
treaty from conviction, it is not unfair 
to him to assume that as President he 
would not oppose them if they were once 
more proposed in the Senate after he 
had resubmitted the treaty. If the Presi- 
dent did not oppose them, it is not un- 
likely that they would be incorporated in 
the treaty by the same combination which 
dictated the reservations, namely, the out- 
and-out opponents of the treaty plus those 
honestly holding changes in the treaty 
to be desirable, and those, if there are 
any such, who were actuated by less sin- 
cere motives. What chance would there 


be of the ratification of the treaty by 
the other Powers if the Senate attached 
such conditions to its assent? 

When Mr. Taft and other commenta- 
tors assert that Senator Harding sup- 
ported the League with the Lodge res- 
ervations and therefore may be expected 
to take his stand on that position as 
President, they ignore the fact, as shown 
above, that Senator Harding was willing 
to go a great deal farther than the Lodge 
reservations to “safeguard America” (or 
“nullify the Treaty” if you prefer). But 
it is a fact that should not be ignored. 

EDWARD BOLTWOOD HULL 

Pittsfield, Mass., August 2 


The States and the Nine- 
teenth Amendment 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Eight States, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana have re- 
jected the Nineteenth Amendment. Four 
of these, Maryland, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Louisiana, have passed digni- 
fied resolutions of protest asking the 
other States not to force “woman suf- 
frage’’ upon them without the consent 
of their people. North Carolina and 
Florida are in sympathy. There is no 
serious claim advanced that either will 
ratify. 

The striking and manly fight made by 
Governor Holcomb of Connecticut and 
Governor Clement of Vermont in favor of 
preserving our home rule form of gov- 
ernment has done much to crystallize 
States’ rights sentiment, always natu- 
rally strong in those two communities. 
This makes twelve. 

The attempt to procure the thirty- 
sixth ratification in Tennessee in defiance 
of the express terms of her State Con- 
stitution, which forbids any Tennessee 
Legislature which was elected before 
the submission of a Federal amendment 
from voting thereon, has started a real 
States’ rights discussion on suffrage and 
brought home the irresponsible nature 
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of the use of the standing clause of the 
Constitution as a legislative agency for 
forcing so-called reforms upon unwilling 
sections of the country. 

This explains Governor Clement’s re- 
cent statement, referring to both pro- 
hibition and suffrage by Constitutional 
amendment, “that as now interpreted 
the Constitution of the United States 
threatens the destruction of free govern- 
ment in America.” ‘ 

Of course, if Tennessee ratifies, an- 
other serious blow has been struck at the 
fundamental right of all the States to 
determine for themselves, without out- 
side interference, who shall and who shall 
not vote in their local and State elections. 

This will not only seriously hamper 
the South in handling its difficult and 
dangerous race question, but will ham- 
per California in dealing with the Japa- 
nese question. 

But why should anyone suppose that 
Tennessee is likely to ratify? On the 
contrary, every motive of enlightened 
self-respect should induce her to refuse 
to surrender any of her State power 
over suffrage and cause her to decline to 
cede to the Federal Government the 
power to meddle with the management 
of her local and State elections. More- 
over, she will hesitate to interfere with 
the local policy of twelve sovereign 
States, or to separate herself from the 
Southland of which she is a part, or to 
offend her neighbors. 

THE OPTIMIST 

New York, July 30 


The Province of Science 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Professor Edwin C. Kemble’s letter 
on what he calls Scientific Egotism 
touches—almost—a _ serious matter at 
its heart, but fails to drive the point 
home. May I have just one lunge? 
Science (as we use the word) con- 
cerns itself exclusively with demonstra- 
ble fact, and by demonstrable fact we 
really mean physical phenomena which 
can be directly or indirectly apprehended 
by the senses. The entire series of sec- 
ondary causes, which may be appre- 
hended through these phenomena, is 
within the scientists’ province. With 
first causes—which are metaphysical— 
the scientist as such has nothing to do. 
The scientist’s mind must always be 
open to facts, that is to physical phe- 
nomena. He is not entitled to reject 
any fact upon @ priori grounds. He is 
not entitled, as a scientist, to dogmatize 
upon anything. Most scientists do dog- 
Matize and in a most unscientific way. 
In this matter of spiritism, for in- 
Stance, the province of the scientist is 
clearly marked out. It is not his busi- 
ness to do anything more than observe 
accurately, test, weigh, measure, and 
analyze the phenomena that he observes, 








and either explain how the results agree 
with the state of scientific knowledge al- 
ready at hand or admit that they are un- 
explainable. If they are not explainable 
it is not within his province to deny 
them on a priori grounds. 

Precisely the same thing is true of 
the attitude of the scientist toward mir- 
acles. A miracle is a question of fact 
at a given time and place and the scien- 
tist has merely to ask whether the fact 
is true and, if so, how it happened. The 
doctrine of the reign of law is a meta- 
physical doctrine and on all such doc- 
trines the scientist’s mind should be 
open. Physics and metaphysics should 
not be mixed in argument. 

ANDREW PROUT 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., July 25 


A Trick of the Subconscious 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

My translation of Herodotus is in two 
volumes. Recently I began to read it 
through. In the midst of the first vol- 
ume I was conscious of a picture that 
used to hang in our family dining-room. 
It was a painting, one of a series of four, 
known to an earlier generation as the 
“Voyage of Life.” Our picture repre- 
sented a youth starting on the voyage 
up—or down—the river in what in the 
romantic diction of that day must have 
been a “shallop.” On the further bank, 
in the gloom of the forest, a white fig- 
ure with a nimbus directed the youth 
to a distant vision of lofty palaces and 
aery temples. I remembered that the pic- 
tures had been reproduced, but I could not 
recall publisher, editor, or date; and the 
effort to do so made the reading per- 
functory. 

I got through the first volume, and at- 
tacked the second. Halfway through 
this I came upon a slip of paper, quite 
concealed between the pages, upon which 
was the address of a person unknown to 
me, with the name of a book, its edi- 
tor, publisher, and date. Then it cleared 
up: the name was that of a book-agent, 
and this was the work including the 
“Voyage of Life’ plates. 

The discovery was uncanny; and the 
association of ideas between Herodotus 
and the “Voyage of Life’ was much too 
tenuous for ordinary processes of rea- 
soning. Yet the mental process, irritat- 
ing and incoherent as it was, had a valid- 
ity and integrity of its own, surpassing 
conscious effort. It is clear that our 
conscious mental efforts may impede or 
actually violate the impulses of the sub- 
conscious; what we plodders call genius, 
in art, letters, statesmanship, or inven- 
tion, may be little more—aside from 
execution—than a fine and implicit faith 
in such impulses. 

W. P. REEVES 

Gambier, Ohio, July 7 


Tweedle-Dum and 
Tweedle-Dee 


Columbia said: “At last I am at ease, 

With just the sort of candidates to 
please: 

No longer geniuses with brains erratic, 

Who jar the earth with gesture too em- 


phatic; 

But honorable men in chaste frock- 
coats, 

Whose genius harbors chiefly in their 
throats, 

Who meet all with accommodating atti- 
tude 

And decorate a high cause with a plati- 
tude. 

The League of Nations? Certainly, su- 
perb: 

The haughty greed of Europe we must 
curb; 


But the result must be so well effected 

That dear America may be protected. 

The women, oh, the women, what a joy 

To see their agency old sin destroy; 

Their chivalrous protagonist I will be: 

O women, women, women, vote for me! 

Poor Ireland, that country long dis- 
tracted, 

We grieve for all her agony protracted; 

But nothing must disturb the blue-eyed, 
flaxen 

Felicity of concord Anglo-Saxon. 

Beer? Wecan not regret those mixtures 
pale 

Which keep so many citizens out of jail; 

But yet we hope, justice may be content 

To soothe thirst with a moderate per 
cent. 

As for the cost of living, elect us, 

And profiteers, no more iniquitous, 

Will cease to drain the world with wicked 
suction, 

And sacrifice themselves in vast produc- 
tion. 

The rich will trick no workers to betray 
them. 

Taxes will fall on those who like to pay 
them. 

And, speaking generally, the whole com- 
munity 

Will revel in unrivaled opportunity.” 

In such high phrases will my pets 
indulge, 

With hands that bless and pocketbooks 
that bulge, 


And after all this monstrous deal of 
frothing 

Will safely and genteelly do—just noth- 
ing 


So watch the battle with contented eyes, 
All ye, my children, who your country 
prize: 
Vote for the one and you will not up- 
set it; 
Vote for the other, you'll ne’er regret it.” 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


Wellesley Hills, Mass., July 28 
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Book Reviews 


The Italian at Home in the 
World 


THe lrartan Emicration or Our Times. By 
Robert Foerster, Ph.D. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 

i OST American books on immigra- 

tion, not excepting the voluminous 

reports of the Immigration Commission, 
approaching the subject from the side of 
American conditions and interests, fail 
to give a broad view of the movement 
as a whole or an adequate analysis of the 
character and motives of the immigrants 
as related to material and social condi- 
tions in the countries from which they 
come. Professor Foerster, on the con- 
trary, following the natural order, and 
with a rare combination of scholarship 
and sympathy, gives an account of the 
development of Italian emigration that 
is at once informing, illuminating, and 
highly dramatic. The main text, there- 
fore, holds its interest for the gen- 
eral reader from beginning to end, while 
the footnotes and bibliographical cita- 
tions will rejoice the heart of scholars 
who may wish to follow the argument 
to the very source. 

The Italian migration of the past half 
century is notable for volume of move- 
ment, but still more so because of the 
tremendous and unprecedented return 
flow. Before the unification of Italy, 
emigration was relatively slight, but 
from that time until the beginning of 
the world war it steadily grew to enor- 
mous proportions, with but occasional 
setbacks. In the forty years before 1914, 
15,000,000 emigrants went out, of whom 
about 11,000,000 returned, leaving a net 
emigration of 4,200,000. According to the 
author’s estimates, based on emigration 
and census reports, at least nine-tenths 
of the emigration into Europe was tem- 
porary. The return migration from the 
United States from 1877 to 1891 was 
10.63 per cent. of the immigration; from 
1907 to 1911 it was 72.60 per cent. In 
the year 1908, 135,247 Italians came to 
the United States and 240,877 returned 
to Italy; in 1915, 52,217 came and 104,- 
265 returned. Even from Brazil and 
Argentina the return flow has been very 
great—from the latter country 51.75 per 
cent. in the years 1907-1911; from the 
former 86.12 per cent. Truly, they are 
a globe-trotting proletariat. 

Cheap transportation, the love of ad- 
venture, and the invitations of friends 
are often given as causes of Italian 
migration, but they are of superficial 
importance. The ravages of the oidium, 
the phylloxera, or the olive fly, the fail- 
ure of the wheat crop, earthquakes, and 
other disasters have at times given im- 
petus to emigration, but these are oc- 


casional phenomena and can not account 
for the steady, long-time movement of 
population from the agricultural regions 
of Italy to the industrial centres of 
Europe and America and to Italian cities 
as well. Of primary importance is the 
extreme poverty of the country people 
due to a number of permanent causes— 
poor soil, an arid climate, malaria caused 
by inundations resulting in part from 
deforestation, the latifundia of Sicily 
and southern Italy, the extreme sub- 
division of estates in other regions, the 
messadria and other vicious systems of 
tenancy, primitive agricultural methods, 
excessive taxation, and, withal, a mul- 
tiplication of the population seldom 
found in northern countries. 


Yet most of these causes had been op- 
erating long before the great emigration 
began, and the author does not fully ex- 
plain why their natural effects did not 
appear earlier. Population, in fact, does 
not usually increase without some better- 
ment of conditions by which the old-time 
checks are weakened or removed. Is it 
not possible, then, to trace the chain of 
causality still further back to the ben- 
eficial results of the unification of Italy 
and of Germany, and the industrial de- 
velopment that followed the opening of 
new sources of food supply in various 
parts of the world? The consequent de- 
mand for labor encouraged emigration, 
and this, as the author shows, tended to 
increase the population by providing an 
outlet for the surplus. It is significant, 
too, that emigration did not originate 
where misery was greatest, but where 
there was a chance to save enough money 
for passage fares, and has best been 
maintained where wages were at a me- 
dium level. But when bad years came 
hundreds of thousands were simply cast 
out of the country—day laborers first, 
then tenants, and, finally, small land- 
owners themselves—a proletariat of pro- 
prietors. As Morpurgo says in the 
Incniesta Agraria of the Friuli, the land 
of the small property: ‘“‘We are upon a 
territory the cultivation of which ought 
at least to keep the cultivator alive. But 
if all stay there is no pulling through.” 
And of Belluno he wrote: “Were there 
no emigration the affirmative is sad but 
true, men would die of starvation.” 


Noteworthy is the changing character 
of Italy’s emigration throughout the 
centuries. In the eleventh century she 
sent out great scholars, like Lanfranc 
and Anselm; in the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries she sent skilled 
artisans of many crafts; in the early 
nineteenth century political refugees 
sought asylum in foreign lands; now it 
is the day of the common laborers. They 
have worked in the olive groves and 
vineyards of southern France, the fac- 
tories and shipyards of Marseilles, the 
silk and glass industries of Lyons, the 


— 


iron mines of Briey. They have invaded 
the coal mines of Westphalia, the iron 
mines of Lorraine, the brick ovens of 
Bavaria. Many important public and 
private works have been built by their 
labor—the great Swiss and Austrian 
tunnels, the Kiel canal, the Corinth 
canal, the Assuan dam, and roads, rail- 
ways, and bridges in many lands. Tu- 
nisia is an Italian colony guarded by 
French soldiers. In Argentina, where 
they have brought about a veritable eco- 
nomic renaissance, about 30 per cent, 
of the total population—some 2,000,000 
persons, including many of the leading 
citizens—are of Italian blood. The pros- 
perity of Sao Paulo, which produces five- 
sixths of Brazil’s coffee crop and two- 
thirds of the world’s supply, has been 
largely due to the industry of Italian 
immigrants, who have done their best to 
verify the popular saying: O café é oura 
—“coffee is gold.” 

The Italians were late comers in the 
United States—in 1870 only 17,157 were 
here—but in 1910 they numbered 1,343,- 
125. In 1900-1910, years of prodigious 
industrial development, 2,104,309 Italians 
arrived and were soon absorbed by the 
labor market at wages which, though low 
according to American standards, en- 
abled them to live in their own peculiar 
way, to save money, and to make re 
mittances for the support of their fami- 
lies or the purchase of property at home. 
Naturally, they have fallen heir to the 
humbler occupations vacated by earlier 
immigrants, but they are by no means 
confined to these, and some have pros- 
pered exceedingly. In the larger cities, 
where there is a “Little Italy,” there are 
numerous merchants and manufacturers, 
with the ubiquitous padrones and the 
versatile bankers, but even here there is 
little opportunity for physicians, law- 
yers, teachers, and other professional 
people, who soon realize that the United 


States is no place for the intellectual f 


proletariat of Italy. 


Professor Foerster gives immense and 
varied detail as to occupations, re 
muneration, and achievement of Italians 
in many lands, but he never loses sight 
of the forest by observing the trees. Be- 
ing philosopher as well as historian, his 
facts are marshalled in fine order and 
frequently vivified by flashes of insight. 
For example, the regional patriotism s0 
characteristic of Italians is traced to po- 
litical and economic conditions before the 
unification, which go far toward ex- 
plaining their factions, secret societies, 
and crimes of violence, their patient in- 
dustry and extreme frugality, and their 
passionate desire to return to their na 
tive paese where they may live like 
signori within hearing of the village bell. 
Apart from this, many emigrants have 
little feeling of national patriotism, for 
Italy is “any country that will give them 
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bread,” and the song of the wandering 
musician well fits their case: 

Harp on my shoulder 

From Viggiano I come 

And the world is my home. 

Again, the author shows, as Italian 
writers have done, that many of the re- 
turned emigrants, while not less illiterate 
than when they went away, have suf- 
fered in health and in morals while 
abroad and are of questionable benefit to 
their native country. On the other hand, 
the agitation for the literacy test bill in 
the United States stimulated primary 
education in Italy. Also, Italy has re- 
ceived great material benefit from the 
remittances of her emigrants, and the re- 
cent fall in Italian exchange has been in 
part due to the failure of this source of 
income. But for all that, the Italian 
Government is concerned about the loss 
of so many citizens, and of late years 
both irredentists and imperialists have 
had much to say of the need of colonies. 
This feeling partially explains the seiz- 
ure of Tripoli in 1911 and the interna- 
tional politics of Italy since the begin- 
ning of the world war. The author 
suggests that France might hand over 
Tunisia and thus earn her ally’s eternal 
gratitude. But has any nation ever been 
thus magnanimous? 

J. E. LEROSSIGNOL 


‘The Song of Ganelon’’ 


Livi. By Romain Rolland. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. 

N M. Rolland’s new play, the very old 

form of allegory is applied to a theme 
which is very new as well as very old— 
war. The play is nominally dateless and 
siteless, but its cleavage to 1914-1918 and 
the Franco-German frontier is unmistak- 
able. Among its characters there are 
two abstractions, Illusion and Truth. 
They are not called Truth and Illusion 
but Chirridi and Liluli—a fact that 
shows that even to allegory itself the 
author wishes to add a touch of the fan- 
tastic and the capricious. The same 
mixture of the sober and the rococo in 
symbolism appears in a third person, 
Polichinello, who is both a type of French 
skeptical humor and a figure in the 
medieval pantomime. Then there are 
youths of Peruginesque type, but with 
Oriental and firmamental names like 
Altair and Antares. There are class and 
nation types: Janot, the French peasant; 
and little groups that represent large 
groups, the fat men, the diplomats, the 
workers, the intellectuals. All these 
varieties are held together in a vague 
concord and loose federal pact which pre- 
vents rupture if it does not foster union. 

The diction is savory in a fashion that 
is more English than French, and more 
Elizabethan than Victorian or Georgian, 
and the translation, which bears no 
signature, is remarkable for the preserva- 








tion of the raciness. “Janot is thin and 
burnt as a vine-stalk. Hansot is round 
and blond as a pat of butter.” The lan- 
guage, in touching earth sometimes 
grazes mire. The invention is fecund and 
facile; incidents which have the ease, 
the gayety, and the malice of epigrams, 
impart to allegory a lightness and a 
swiftness not properly its own. It is a 
little like Rostand; it is a little like Adam 
de la Halle; the paper jacket, in a freak 
of scholarship, compares it, not quite in- 
eptly, to Aristophanes. 

There are people who poison with bon- 
bons; M. Rolland belongs to their tribe. 
During the war, he tried to hold himself, 
in the language of one of his own titles, 
“Au-dessus de la Mélée.” In times like 
the Great War, it is not easy to hold one’s 
self au-dessus de la mélée; the mélée it- 
self is in the clouds. But calm men to- 
day may be able to face impartially even 
so controversial a theme as the impartial- 
ity of M. Rolland. When the choice is 
between two very good things, there is 
nothing hateful or despicable in the pref- 
erence of either to the other; and there 
is no reason why mutual respect should 
not now prevail between the patriots who 
renounced Christianity and the Chris- 
tians who renounced patriotism. But 
there is a great difference in the weapons 
with which one may fight even for peace. 
The weapons with which M. Rolland con- 
ducts his campaign for peace in the pres- 
ent allegory are the counterparts of 
mustard gas and liquid fire. He has no 
temperance; he has no pity; he has no 
fairness. His Illusion is a Loreley; his 
Truth is a self-confessed strumpet; his 
Master-God is a mountebank. French 
sacrifice is futile: the young French sol- 
diers have been juggled out of their lives. 
Now granting, if you please, that the 
peace is as vile as it seems to the New 
Republic, still the war and peace are dis- 
tinct, and the war undoubtedly saved 
France and saved Belgium, demonstrat- 
ing incidentally at the same time that 
they were two of the things in the world 
best worth saving. For any man, under 
these circumstances, to tell other men, 
much more for any Frenchman to tell 
other Frenchmen, that the young men 
lost their lives for nothing is to show 
that Liluli has other dupes and victims 
besides those who put on _ uniforms. 
M. Rolland has a chorus of Intellectuals 
whom he represents as hypocrites and 
cowards. Britain, however, is mindful of 
a grave in Lemnos; America recalls a 
“rendezvous with death.” They have 
much to forget before they credit M. 
Rolland. 

“Liluli” is written in behalf of what 
is, or was or should be, a noble cause; 
it is written with an art and grace which 
should have fitted it to charm and to 
serve; yet its spirit and methods are 
such as to dispel that charm and to an- 
nul that service. It is, in old Chaucer’s 





phrase, “the smiler with the knife under 
the cloak,” and the stroke is aimed at 
that French civilization which gave to 
the perfidious blade its suppleness and 
temper. France had a “Song of Roland” 
in her early martial days; that which her 
Rol(l)and writes in the twentieth cen- 
tury might be fitly entitled the “Song of 
Ganelon.” 


Kipling, the Courier of Em- 
pire 
Lerrers oF TrAvEL.. By Rudyard Kipling. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 
R. KIPLING’S “Letters of Travel,” 
which are stamped from end to 
end with the Kipling brilliancy and in- 
cisiveness, deal with three dates, 1892, 
1907, 1913, and mainly with three coun- 
tries, Japan, Egypt, and most of all, Can- 
ada. An accessory or adjunct to Canada 
known as the United States of America 
appears from time to time, usually to be 
sent about its business with that curt- 
ness which is so wholesome for the young, 
the pushing, and the indiscreet. Mr. 
Kipling is here, as always, the courier 
of empire, empire which, to his generous 
ear, is synonymous with philanthropy and 
abnegation. He is an earnest person 
who appears superficial from the mere 
crack and jingle of his strenuosity, and 
he is a responsible person to whom mere 
swiftness imparts a semblance of in- 
souciance. His method indeed is super- 
ficial. His investigation of solid topics 
is undoubtedly earnest, but it takes in 
only those data which can reveal them- 
selves in flashes to the eye and in pun- 
gencies to the ear. One has a feeling 
that Mr. Kipling’s pictures of travel re- 
semble a child’s geography, presenting 
practical and weighty facts, but replacing 
the browns and greys of the real earth’s 
prosaic surface with the liveliest greens, 
reds, and yellows. 

We expect even a strenuous man to 
relax somewhat in a book of travel; we 
expect him to find the lounge in the Pull- 
man. It would have comforted our souls 
to see Mr. Kipling for once in a desultory, 
frivolous, or lazy mood; we should have 
thanked him for wasting a little time. 
We should have rejoiced to hear him say 
something deplorably personal and 
shamelessly egotistic, to hear him say, 
for instance: “Breakfasted gloriously on 
coffee, rolls, and broiled salmon steak.” 
True, we should have misdoubted him 
all the while, have suspected that the em- 
pire secretly dictated that “trivial, fond 
record,” that it was really a hint to the 
doubtful emigrant to come over to Van- 
couver and put heart into the half- 
manned industry of salmon-fishing. No, 
Mr. Kipling never filches a quarter- 
hour from his responsibilities. To nurse 
a pleasant thought, to dally with it, to 
make it a companion and a playfellow, 
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these are levities for the uncommitted 
or uncommissioned man. Sometimes in- 
deed he does give us a page of land- 
scape, glowing and sumptuous landscape; 
but it is like picking flowers during the 
stop of an express train; a jump, a rush, 
a snatch, the ear always listening for 
the bell. He is humorous with despatch, 
he is even pathetic with expedition. A 
man falls overboard on his ship, and 
Mr. Kipling is sincerely sorry. The boat 
stopped an hour; the book never pauses. 

Our ancestors learned in youth from 
the “Essay on Criticism” that the words 
should move slowly “when Ajax strives 
some rock’s vast weight to throw,” but 
that they should lighten and quicken 
when swift Camilla “flies o’er the un- 
bending grass or skims along the main.” 
The peculiarity of Mr. Kipling’s prose 
style is that it is Ajax and Camilla in 
one. It has the weight of slow things; 
it has the velocity of lightness. It is 
weighty because it is packed; every sylla- 
ble is industrious. It may be pardonable 
to suggest that we conceive of a thought 
as having one dimension, a_ speech, 
spoken or written, as having two, and 
an act as possessed of three. In Mr. 
Kipling the speeches are tri-dimensional; 
they bear themselves like acts. In a 
common writer of travel one can read 
three sentences on a page and divine the 
rest; divination is impotent with Mr. 
Kipling. No man says more good things; 
he seems impelled to make every sentence 
quotable. Reading him, therefore, is a 
little like reading a book of quotations. 
Nothing is remembered because all is 
memorable. Human health and comfort 
demand that such matter should be read 
slowly; the leisure for mastication 
should be proportioned to the compact- 
ness, or the density, of the food. But 
Mr. Kipling simply will not let us read 
him slowly; in a tour round the world in 
his automobile the reader never gets 
his hand upon the wheel. 

A few basic ideas run through all these 
letters of travel like the Andes or the 
Rockies traversing the two continents 
of America. They are the futility of 
theoretic and bureaucratic government, 
the distrust of democracy, the necessity 
of the Empire, the need of work to 
coerce nature and of discipline to coerce 
men, and the need of conventions to muz- 
zie instincts. The point of view is so 
predominantly national, that when Mr. 
Kipling travels through Canada, it is 
almost as if Canada herself had bought 
a ticket, grasped a handbag, boarded a 
train, and set forth on a survey of her 
own possessions. The ordinary man is 
a man first and a citizen afterwards—a 
citizen by way of annexation, sequel, 
afterthought. It seems sometimes as if 
the reverse were true of Mr. Kipling, as 
if the citizen had been the root and 
germ, and the man, the eater, worker, 
dreamer, lover, friend, had been the citi- 


zen’s offshoot or tendril. He loves the 
North countryman Learoyd, the cockney, 
Ortheris, and the Irishman Mulvaney, but 
he does not love them as North country- 
man, cockney, or Irishman, but as Tom- 
mies, “Soldiers Three,” upholders of the 
British Empire. He no sooner starts one 
of the most delightful and original books 
about animals in English than he invests 
the animals with a civic life and decrees 
a Law of the Jungle. His young girls 
marry a Victoria Cross or a mention in 
general orders. The “Letters of Travel” 
are steeped in the same pre-occupations. 
Mr. Kipling laughs at two Americans on 
the Nile boat, who “turned their backs 
resolutely on the River, bit and lit 
cigars,” and dedicated themselves to the 
exploitation of Los Angeles and Roch- 
ester, N. Y. But when Mr. Kipling him- 
self descends into a tomb and confers 
with the mummy of a Pharaoh, the 
mummy expounds the true Kiplingesque 
philosophy with all the scornful decision 
and journalistic crispness of the authen- 
tic Kiplingesque parlance. Other men, 
Chateaubriands and Byrons, have tra- 
versed large parts of the globe in the 
vain attempt to free themselves from the 
absorbing personal interest which re- 
joined them at Salamis or Niagara. It 
might be said with a touch of exaggera- 
tion that Mr. Kipling’s pre-occupation 
is the globe, and that the particulars in 
which he may chance to lose himself ob- 
scure for only a moment the certainty of 
its recurrence. 


The Run of the Shelves 


“ & CRITIC in Pall Mall” is the fifteenth 

volume of Messrs. Putnams’ Rav- 
enna Edition of the works of Oscar 
Wilde, and is made up of brief articles 
extracted by Mr. E. V. Lucas from Eng- 
lish periodicals between 1877 and 1890. 
These modest criticisms impress one col- 
lectively as good-natured, orthodox, and 
sensible—traits a little surprising in a 
man who achieved a reputation by caus- 
ticity, paradox, and aberration. They are 
full of careless eulogy. Wilde is as liberal 
of the adjectives “delightful” and “‘fas- 
cinating” as a French critic of his “‘ador- 
able” and his “‘exquis”; it is his way, as it 
is the French way, of being decent. For 
the most part he is sleek, even his petu- 
lance, when it arrives, is the petulance of 
a lapdog. His criteria are mainly Vic- 
torian; and his principles are tacit rather 
than vocal. He speaks of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s “Laus Veneris” as “a volume of 
very perfect and very poisonous poetry.” 
This, from the author of “Salome,” is as 
if arsenic should reprove the deadliness 
of strychnine. The same essay, however, 
illustrates his good sense in its clear 
grasp of the defects of Swinburne, of 
whom it is discerningly said: “We hear 
the song, but we never know the singer.” 





Books of the Week 


[Selected by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
Editor of Publications, New York 
Public Library.] 

Out or My Lire, by 
Hindenburg. Cassell. 
Translation of one of the im- 

portant post-mortems. 


Marshal Von 


Wuo’s WuHo In America. 
1920-1921. Marquis. 
One of the most useful and cer- 
tainly the most amusing of refer- 
ence books. 


Volume XI. 


THE Lire or James McNemt WHISTLER. 
by E. R. and J. Pennell. Lippincott. 

A new and revised edition—the 
sixth. 

THe Case or Capiratism, by Hartley 
Withers. Dutton. 

The editor of The Economist 
argues against Socialism, and de- 
scribes the advantages of the pres- 
ent system. 

Tue New Mercuant Martine, by Ed- 
ward N. Hurley. Century. 

By the former Chairman of the 
U. S. Shipping Board. 


Memoirs oF THE Empress EvuceENnie, 
edited by Comte Fleury. 2 volumes. 
Appleton. 











He says in certain comments on English 
prose: “We have Carlyle, who should not 
be imitated; and Mr. Pater, who, through 
the subtle perfection of his form, is 
inimitable absolutely; and Mr. Froude, 
who is useful; and Matthew Arnold, who 
is a model; and Mr. George Meredith, 
who is a warning; and Mr. Lang, who is 
the divine amateur; and Mr. Stevenson, 
who is the humane artist.” 

Oscar Wilde’s own style in these papers 
is unassured. It is formal in its ground- 
work, but inexactly formal—evening 
dress with a half-tied cravat. There is 
a great deal of a pretty, often rather 
petty, kind of antithesis which gives to 
the style the appearance which botanists 
in a leaf would call pinnate. Its art 
vibrates between distinction and medi- 
ocrity—which is another way of saying 
that it is undistinguished. 


Mr. Wilfred Thorley’s ‘“‘Fleurs-de-Lys” 
(Houghton Mifflin), an anthology of 
translated French lyrics from the twelfth 
to the twentieth century, appeals to a 
public which seems rather impalpable. A 
French lyric in English verse is a mere 
vestige of the original, and the class of 
readers who court the literature while 
they eschew the language is perhaps too 
eccentric to be numerous. Be that as it 
may, Mr. Thorley is sometimes a spirited 
translator. 

And round the black hives in a sunbeam 
whirring 
A golden swarm of bees is audible. 
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(from Leconte de Lisle) is ahead of most 


translated English. But his felicity is 
intermittent, and is sometimes dotted or 
crossed with infelicity. The version of 
Murger’s “Memories” is elastic and in- 
spiriting, but the poet who will make 
“Louise” in line 1 an excuse for “‘squeeze” 
in line 3 does not deserve even the very 
doubtful privilege of pressing the hand 
of a grisette. Mr. Thorley is at his 
best in grave and massive rhythms; his 
rendering of Baudelaire’s “Exotic Per- 
fume” is impressive. It seems a little 
affected in Mr. Thorley to spell may 
“maye” and small “smale” in translations 
of medizval or Renaissance French. 
Modern English with Shakespearean 
spelling is neither modern nor Shake- 
spearean English. The manliness of 
Old French is travestied in such a com- 
bination. 


A recent book by Dr. Homer Folks, 
“The Human Costs of the War” (Har- 
pers), aims to evaluate in a comparative 
way the various after-pains of war not 
only on the civilians behind the lines 
and the armies of the contending nations, 
but on the economic and social system 
of the world as well. Dr. Folks is well 
fitted for the task he has undertaken. 
As a worker in state and municipal chari- 
ties, he was one of the first to interpret 
civic stamina in terms of physical health 
and well-being. For a generation he has 
represented the claims of to-morrow on 
the conscience of to-day in the care of 
the destitute and particularly in safe- 
guarding child life. By previous train- 
ing few men are so well equipped to 
diagnose the after-effects of war, and to 
point out measures for the correction 
and cure of its ravages. His connection 
with the Red Cross during the war, with 
the unusual opportunities that this gave 
him for travel and investigation in Eu- 
rope after the armistice, gives the mes- 
sage he has to deliver in this book the 
stamp of an additional authority. 

Judging the net costs of war by the 
value that Dr. Folks accords to them in 
his book, the first in importance would 
seem to be the stimulation war gives to 
the spread of disease. Or perhaps one 
might better say that war weakens the 
powers of men in their eternal offensives 
against disease. The connection between 
war and disease has long been recognized. 
For every battalion of the enemy, Gen- 
erals have always had to fight another 
battalion of disease. While much has 
recently been done to rid war of the ef- 
fects of disease these efforts have been 
like the efforts to make the operating 
room aseptic. They are not in the 
strictest sense curative. This war was 
of such a magnitude that the offensive 
powers of men’s agencies for the fighting 
of disease were tested to the utmost. The 
best that could be done was practically 
(Continued on page 154) 








THE WIND 
BETWEEN THE WORLDS 


By ALICE BROWN 


A fascinating story of what happens 
when a charming group of real 
Bostonians engages in psychic in- 
vest ig yat 101 
“THE \ VIND BETWEEN THE 
WORLDS is beautifully written 
The Harveys and their associates, we per- 
ceive, are such people as we know and 
ne a Their talk might be our own. 
. . It is the easiest thing in the world 
to go with th lem, page by page, to the end 
of the <n a .’—New York World. 


MRS. WARREN’S _ 
DAUGHTER 


By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON 


The author of “The Gay-Dombeys” 
tells what happened to Shaw’s Vivie 
Warren and her friends in the Wom- 
en’s Movement, in the War, and in 
after life. It is a highly diverting 
and unusual career, and lovers of a 
good story with a real flavor are ap- 
preciating it $2.50 


EVANDER 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


“A truly de lightful excursion into 
the classical w orld of gods and fauns 
and natads and unsophisticated men. 
‘Evander is a jeu d’esprit.’”"-—New 
York Evening Post. $2.00 





ENSLAVED 
AND OTHER POEMS 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 


As fascinating as any work of fiction 
of them all: in swift narrative and 
sheer beauty of phrase and thought, 
this volume of verse is worthy of one 
whom the New York Times calls 
“one of the finest living figures in 
the whole field of E nglish poetry.” 

“Masefield at this point, with ‘Dauber’ 
and ‘The Everlasting Mercy’ behind him 
—yes, and ‘Gallipoli’—would pass on to his 
friends the 





that cannot fade 

3ut is forever there.’ 
The book is full of startlingly beautiful 
turns of phrase, full of metrical audaci- 
ties and of passionate concentrations. 
Though middle-aged, John Masefield is 
still young.”—H. J. Smith in the Chicago 


A] pope ‘ - 
News. ~2.50 
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The Best New Novels for Midsummer Reading 


FOR YOUR PERMANENT LIBRARY 


THE FOOLISH 
LOVERS 


By ST. JOHN G. ERVINE 


A stubborn Irish hero and his de- 
vouring ambition are delightfully 
routed by love and a lady. 


“T have read St. John Ervine’s THE 
FOOLISH LOVERS with immense 
zest. It is a charming story, full of 
wit, humor, penetration and tender- 
ness. It cannot fail to give happi- 
ness to its readers.”—IVi/liam Lyon 


Phelps. $2.00 


AN IMPERFECT 
MOTHER 


By J. D. BERESFORD 


The author of “The Jervaise Com- 
edy” depicts the revolt of a spirited 
woman of middle age against her 
dull environment, and the effect on 
her sensitive young soni. $2.00 


THE STRANGER 
By ARTHUR BULLARD 


“Albert Edwards” weaves a richly 
colored tale of Oriental mysticism 
and of sacred and profane love 
against a background of modern 
commercialism. $2.00 








A STRAIGHT DEAL; 
or, The Ancient Grudge 
By OWEN WISTER 


A ringing summons, in no uncertain 
terms, to a better understanding 
with our nearest kindred on this 
many-peopled earth. 


“The whole book is more lively read- 
ing than much fiction... inter- 
spersed here and there with enter- 
taining narrative . and the whole 
is so obviously sincere that it will 
make many friends for itself as well 
as for England.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


“Mr. Wister has written a good book, 
and in writing it he has done a good 
deed.”— N. Y. Times. $2.00 
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THE 
American Merchant 
Marine 


HE various changes in the 

commercial life of the United 
States in recent years have not 
been without effect on American 
shipping. The growth of our 
overseas trade has been marvel- 
lous, and as a result American 
commercial activities are reach- 
ing into fields hitherto unknown 
to American enterprise. The 
books mentioned below deal with 
the subject from various angles, 
and are from the pens of compe- 
tent authorities. 


The New Merchant Marine 
E. N. Hurley 


The former chairman of the United 
States Shipping Boavd discusses the 
difficulties and problems — our 
Merchant Marine. Price $2.64 


Ocean Steamship 
Traffic Management 
G. G. Huebner 


This book deals with the forms, prac- 
tices, functions and principles of 
steamship trafic management. 

Price, $2.64 


Ocean Shipping 
R. E. Annin 


A practical guide to ship management 
and operation. Freight rates, labor 
problems, manning of ships, handling 
of cargo are all discussed by an 
authority. Price, $2.64 


Marine Insurance 
W. D. Winter, LL.B. 


The author is a special lecturer on 
Marine Insurance at New York Uni- 
versity, and is. particularly well 
equipped to present this subject to 
shipping men, bankers, insurance men, 
and others interested. Price $3.84 


Exporting to 
Latin America 
E. B. Filsinger 


A business man writing for business 
men. Contains a fund of information 
for those who wish to deal directly 
with Latin America. Tariffs, custom 
house regulations, shipping routes, 
etc., are explained. Price $3.54 


| Give a Thought to Books | 








Macy’s-Main Floor 35th Street, rear 


RH Mac lacy & Co 
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(Continued from page 153) 

to restrict operations to the zones of the 
armies. The civilian populations were 
left a prey to diseases like tuberculosis 
and typhus, diseases that follow priva- 
tion and lack of sanitation, as effect fol- 
lows cause. These costs of war do not 
end with the laying down of arms. The 
United States has already played a heroic 
and innovating part in sending detach- 
ments from our army into Central 
Europe to fight typhus. All reports indi- 
cate that the brave men doing their dis- 
agreeable task can hardly hold their own 
against a danger which threatens Eu- 
rope, and in fact the world. Those 
searching for facts on war’s cost in dis- 
ease on the helpless non-combatant popu- 
lation can find them in plenty on almost 
every page of Dr. Folks’ book. 


The difficulty of picking out twenty- 
four short stories that are great for one’s 
self might well make one recoil from 
the hardier enterprise of choosing twen- 
ty-four that shall seem great to other 
people. There are great short stories, 
perhaps, as there are stately cottages or 
majestic shrubs, but all three savor a 
little of paradox. Mr. Howells, in his 
“Great Modern American Stories” ( Boni 
and Liveright), has been undismayed, or, 
at all events, undeterred, by these diffi- 
culties. He contributes a “Reminiscent 
Introduction,” intimately human and de- 
lectably personal, with that wooership, 
that air of delicate entreaty, which de- 
prives authority of its sting. 

The volume is undoubtedly interesting, 
though the kind of interest it begets 
does not leave one particularly im- 
pressed by the merits and dignities of 
the short story as a kind. The dates run 
from about 1861 to the present time, and 
the modernity and liberality of the edi- 
tor’s taste is evinced in the inclusion 
of work from Mr. George Ade and Mr. 
Theodore Dreiser. Mr. Howells was in- 
stantly sensitive to the beauty and 
pathos of Mr. Dreiser’s “Lost Phoebe,” 
and one wonders incidentally how long 
the Dreiserians would have pondered be- 
fore admitting to their anthologies a 
short story by Mr. Howells. These tales 
are all bound together by the observance 
of a seemliness which is also comeliness, 
but in other points their diversity is 
prodigious. One listens by turns to the 
cultivated voice of Mr. James, the con- 
fidential undertone of Miss Jewett, the 
bravuras of Mrs. Spofford, the “Help, 
Help” of Mrs. Gilman, the breathless 
whisper of Mr. Bierce, the charivari of 
Miss Tracy, the rat-tat-tat of E. E. Hale, 
the glug-glug-glug of Mark Twain, the 
silvery laugh of Mr. Aldrich, and the 
chuckle of Uncle Remus. Ought these 
things to be together? Sometimes they 
fairly suffer by proximity. Beside the 
disinterestedness of the homespun truth 
in Mr. Garland’s “Return of a Private,” 


the showiness of Miss Wynne’s “Little 
Room” seems tawdry, but it is equally 
true that beside the splendid carriage of 
Miss Wynne’s fabrication Mr. Garland’s 
truth looks rather slouching. Both ef- 
fects possibly are unjust. The diversity 
is not lessened by Mr. Howells’ hospi- 
tality to all those forms in which the 
short story attempts to discard its own 
identity ; there is a measured descent (or 
ascent) from Mr. Ade’s “Effie Whittlesy,” 
which is barely a story, through Miss 
Wyatt’s “Failure,” which is barely not 
a story, to Mr. Stoddard’s “Prodigal of 
Tahiti,” in which the surrender to the 
sketch or memoir is unconditional. A 
narrower field of choice might have 
yielded a more profitable harvest. The 
twenty-four best examples of plotless 
realism or the twenty-four best exam- 
ples of logic in sensation might have 
taught us more than this congeries of 
unassorted “bests.” It is worth noting 
that O. Henry is turned from the door 
in an anthology to which writers of the 
hour are made so welcome; he may con- 
sole himself by the discovery of fellow- 
sufferers in Poe and Hawthorne. 


In Mr. Otto Kahn’s “Our Economic 
and Other Problems” (Doran) there is 
sound and constructive thought on such 
subjects as the railroads, “big business,” 
taxation, and the like; there is some true 
talk on art in America, and especially 
concerning the opera; and there are chap- 
ters on some aspects of the great war. 
On matters of business and finance Mr. 
Kahn speaks with knowledge that is both 
practical and complete. The chapters on 
taxation are particularly good. He 
knows how to state what is in his mind. 
The first paper in the volume is of the 
greatest interest—a sketch portrait of 
Harriman. Mr. Kahn was associated 
with Harriman for many years, and those 
the years of his greatest activity. It 
was only at the very close of his career 
that Harriman realized that he was “the 
public’s business.” He had almost come 
to the point of receiving newspaper re- 
porters with patience or at least with 
tolerance. He was not, however, per- 
sonally known as men like Hill and Mor- 
gan and Huntington were known. His 
name stood almost for an impersonal idea, 
a disembodied combination of imagina- 
tion, foresight, and indomitable will. Mr. 
Kahn has contrived to put some flesh and 
blood around the idea. He has made a 
notable contribution to the biographical 
data of a notable era and when the con- 
troversies of to-day have been forgotten 
it is more than likely that his portrait 
of Harriman will find interested readers. 
Mr. Kahn calls him “the last figure of 
an epoch,” and so he was. That epoch 
has gone from us as surely as the epoch 
of the pyramids, but it is one of the most 
important and interesting periods in our 
history. 
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Drama 


Rostand and Synge 


kW YORK, big, crude, and simple 

as it seems to be, has secrets and 
rarities, sorceries, and whimsies, scarcely 
matched by history or imagination. I 
went the other night to 81 West Third 
Street, adjoining Washington Square to 
the southwest, to see an open-air per- 
formance of Rostand’s “Romanesques” in 
English by the Community Theatre. In 
that compact and restless foreign quar- 
ter, the open air is reached through a 
basement. A narrow way winding up 
and down and in and out, between tracts 
of apathetic whitewash, leads almost into 
fields of sky. To speak more temperately, 
it leads to an oblong enclosure, neither 
large nor minute, the walls of which 
are formed by the sides and backs of 
the dreary structures in which America 
confines the poverty of Europe, and the 
roof of which was a fathomless and ma- 
jestic sky, parting gleam by gleam with 
its color and light in the solemnities 
of falling twilight. Under this incom- 
parable ceiling, in a pit fashioned by 
old, dull, sad, brick walls dividing us 
from squalor and heartbreak, American 
players acted that most debonair and de- 
murely mischievous of Old-World come- 
dies, that ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
adapted to the Champs Elysées, the 
“Romanesques” of Edmond Rostand. Be- 
tween the sublime and the abject one 
finds—preciosity. That is the originality 
of New York. 

Two old men, fathers, friends, and 
neighbors, wishing that their children 
should act Romeo and Juliet in earnest, 
resolve to play Capulet and Montague in 
farce. To romantic young persons a feud 
is irresistible, and love meets love across 
the dividing wall of the family proper- 
ties. A further stratagem enables the 
young man to save the young woman 
by fictitious gallantry from an imaginary 
ambuscade. Betrothal follows, the 
fathers acquiesce, and the wall is levelled 
to the ground. 

Here one play ends and another be- 
gins. The young people find that bliss 
is deadened by security; the old men 
themselves grow querulous and fretful. 
Rostand acutely and delicately intimates 
that the deception which as romance has 
made life savory for the lovers, as com- 
edy has made it zestful for the parents. 
The comic play secretes the acrid impli- 
cation that it is the trick which brings 
happiness to tricksters and dupes alike. 
I shall not detail the new stratagem 
which finally unties the knot. It is 
enough to say that the lovers resign 
themselves to felicity, and that the re- 
building of the invaluable wall supplies 
mortar enough to re-cement the friend- 
ship of the parents. 


The play is one of those combinations 
of toy and jewel, of bijou and joujou, 
in which Rostand’s dexterity was un- 
rivalled. Its weakness lies largely in 
the reversion to stratagem in the con- 
clusion. The play is first tricky, then 
subtly perceptive, a natural and proper 
evolution; but the recurrence to the sly 
after one has risen to the subtle has an 
effect of relapse and anti-climax. 

The acting was marked throughout by 
spirit and competence. Both lovers were 
pleasing; Miss Daisy Vivian as Sylvette 
succeeded a little better than Mr. V. L. 
Granville, whose velvety and placid Per- 
cinet responded a little too jerkily to 
the demands for vigor. The two fathers 
were even better; Mr. William Podmore 
as Pasquin was a French Aguecheek of 
at times delectable inanity, opposing the 
rotund, jocund, and irascible Sir Toby 
whom Mr. William St. James exploited 
in the part of Bergamin. 

The Celtic players gave, on the first 
week in August at the Bramhall Play- 
house, a really enjoyable programme, in 
which Synge’s primeval and _ spacious 
“Riders of the Sea’”’ was edged on either 
side by bubbling comedy. The first of 
these lighter pieces was Mr. Ralph Cul- 
linan’s “Honest Lodgings,” and skir- 
mished gaily enough with the teeming 
humors of a crowded Irish lodging- 
house in fair-time. It was a mess per- 
haps, but a savory mess. and at the end 


its humor was very nearly caught in the 
snare of an unlooked-for and seductive 
pathos in the person of a quaking and 
rueful but most sympathetic cobbler, a 
part excellently taken by Mr. Dysart 
O’Dea. 

The title of Synge’s “Riders of the 
Sea” is a half-drama and a whole poem 
in itself. They go to the sea, these Irish 
fishermen; but, more than that, they 
ride to the sea, that is, they go impetu- 
ously and fearlessly to their doom. The 
sixth and last son of an Irish mother is 
brought home dead from his wrestle with 
the waves; the vivid recital comprises 
little more. These Irish peasants are 
simple folk doubtless, but theirs is a 
simplicity on which J. M. Synge has 
breathed and which has heightened and 
deepened in that renovating breath. The 
men are fraternal with danger; the 
women are neighborly with grief. On 
this coast the sea feeds and calls the 
lads like a mother, and the mothers are 
bitter and imperious like the sea. They 
all think largely and highly of them- 
selves; they love each other almost in 
the fashion of princes. Maurya yields 
the last of her six sons to the sea with a 
proud sense that the last farthing has 
been duly paid to the extortionate credi- 
tor and that death itself is a high visitor 
by whose presence the cottage is graced 
and exalted. She is a priestess in this 

(Continued on page 156) 
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(Continued from page 155) 
solemn rite, and she bears herself with 
the fortitude of one for whom the be- 
ginning of desolation is the end of 
anxiety, and despair is the giver of re- 
pose. She is older than Rachel, simpler, 
yet more mysterious than Hecuba or 
Niobe. There is something in her of 
primitive natural force like the sea itself, 
which Christianity and motherhood have 
not overcome, which has transformed 
Christianity and motherhood into its 
own likeness. We seem to lose J. M. 
Synge, whom we classed with remote and 
subtle authors, in the discovery that he 
has succeeded best in the most conven- 
tional and popular of themes—a mother’s 
grief for her dead son; but we find him, 
retake him as it were, in the future dis- 
covery that motherhood and grief have 
turned prehistoric and cosmical beneath 
his touch. 

The play was tastefully and worthily 
acted, with moments of unrivalled 
pathos. I may venture to suggest my 
feeling that the play would have con- 
sented, that it almost craved, to be acted 
still more proudly and austerely, that 
the Maurya of Miss Eileen Curran, so 
satisfying in particulars, so touching as 
a whole, bent sometimes when one would 
have had her tower. 

Lady Gregory’s “Workhouse Ward” is 
of course not comparable to “Riders of 
the Sea”; but in the parity and comity 
of play, acting, and setting, it formed a 
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more symmetrical production. The three 
parts were strongly rendered by Mr. 
O’Neill, Mr. Hayes, and Miss Jago. A 
dialogue of almost unbelievable raciness 
unfolds the still racier paradox that two 
patients in the sickroom of an Irish 
workhouse may love their daily wrangle 
to a degree that necessitates an affection 
for each other. They have no sooner 
discovered this fondness than they pro- 
ceed to fortify their attachment by re- 
newing their dispute. 

It is strange to note that in the Synge 
play Maurya finds in her griefs, if not 
a robe and diadem, at all events a couch 
and pillow, and that in Lady Gregory’s 
comedy the groaning paupers create 
friendship out of bickerings. The heart 
of the Irish race is laid bare to us in 
the pathos of these compensations. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Wheat 


T all times growing wheat is beauti- 
ful, but just as it ripens it attains 
the greatest beauty—when green is turn- 
ing to pure yellow and before it turns 
to pinkish straw. It is for but a mo- 
ment that it glows with this pure golden 
cadmium, perhaps only a day, scarcely 
more than two, and, though one waits for 
it and plans for it, one often misses it. 
One day it is green, the next the gold has 
faded, and another year must pass before 
one may hope for it again. 

It is strange the roots of affection 
that the wheat can push down into your 
heart until you come to feel as personal 
a joy in its successful harvesting as if 
you owned the vast acres spread around 
you on every side. You do not think of 
loaves and hungry mouths as you look at 
the great waving fields, and yet you feel 
that something indefinably terrible might 
result if anything occurs to hurt that 
new green coming up in the fall when 
everything else is turning dusty brown 
and ready to call it a year and cease 
growing. Perhaps one can sense the po- 
tential force that is to come from those 
soft waving seas of green. Is it that 
that stirs one’s soul to watch the grow- 
ing leaves and mother it in thought and 
tremble lest it fail? Bread comes from 
flour and flour from the store, but to the 
city-dweller that dry white powder seems 
but too removed from green fields, sunny 
days, and devastating storms. 

First in the early fall one watches for 
the thread of green to show in the fur- 
row in the dark purple earth. You can 
only see it looking up the lines, though 
soon against the sun it will show a glow- 
ing beard of green, like the changeable 
thread of green in a brown taffeta. It 
must grow well in the fall to get estab- 
lished roots to stand the winter, but it 
must not grow too well. If it grows 
tall enough to fork that is very bad, and 
in some years you will see the stock 


pasturing in the wheat to eat it off lest 
this occur. 

As the winter sets in everywhere you 
see these glowing squares of emerald 
green, fresh and juicy, amid the dying 
pastures and fields of shocked corn, as 
if some young new thing was saying, “I 
am not afraid of old winter’s blasts, I 
am the promise for the future that he 
can not kill, see how strong I am, the 
spring will find me here to start the 
new growing things and show them how 
to grow.” 

Then the days grow cool for long driv- 
ing and one settles to the fire with the 
promise of the wheat in one’s ears and 
a hope for the future in one’s soul. But 
think not too much security is there. 
The winter is none too pleased to be de- 
fied by that young boast. Let us have 
snow, all the snow possible, but beware 
of light snow and heavy sleet lasting 
sometimes for days; then the wheat be- 
gins to suffer for air and will die of 
suffocation unless help comes shortly. 
And let us not have too open a winter, - 
for then the ground freezes and thaws 
and freezes and pulverizes, and then come 
the March winds and blow whole fields 
of dust aloft, and the wheat is blown 
clear out of the ground, roots and all. 
All these disasters are duly recorded in 
the papers and an atmosphere of anxiety 
and uncertainty begins to pervade the 
whole State and neighboring States, for 
short crops and high prices affect all the 
community and every one eats bread. 
When after a long dry spell it one day 
begins to snow, men in the elevators be- 
gin to talk of every flake as if it were 
a dollar and you can feel a sense of ten- 
sion relaxed. Once more the crop is 
saved. 

Spring is coming now and the new 
green shows again in the combings and 
soon outstrips the other fields in growth. 
Then, according as the spring is wet or 
dry or cold or warm, the wheat gradually 
or rapidly grows and grows, and it is 
not always the tallest wheat that bears 
the finest berry. 

The culmination of all our worries is 
reached when all is ready to be cut and 
violent storms try to beat down the heavy- 
headed grain, and lick the fields till they 
look like the fur of a wet cat. Then 
comes blistering sun, ripening the grain 
before the harvest hands can get round 
to all the fields which are suddenly all 
ripe together. No one feels really at 
ease again till the fields are cut and 
stacked. When over the cut stalks a new 
green comes springing up, smart young 
weeds that have lain under the wheat 
unable to grow before the cutting of the 
grain let in the. sun and light, one can 
feel a great heaving sigh of relief start- 
ing in Oklahoma and slowly traveling 
northward with the harvest. I, too, who 
do not own a single spear, am contrnt. 

ETHEL GREENOUGH HOLMES 








